EDITORIAL — WHAT PRICE SHOE LABELING? 


Recorder 


NATIONAL 


Bib sUMMER 
SALES 


WITH THIS 

NEW 

WINTHROP 

_—— SUARPA 
ATS VENTILATED! 


Ever since Winthrop introduced the Scarpa, it’s 
been one of the fastest selling shoes in the line. Now, 
with a ventilated hand-sewn vamp for summer, it’s 
sure to set sales records. Don’t miss this summer 
selling opportunity. Order the new ventilated Scarpa 
today! 

See the ventilated Scarpa in May 25 TIME and 


June 8 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. : ae ick ; : ee 
Winthrop’s Ventilated Scarpa is priced to retail profitably at $15.95 


Get in the Winthrop "Sai eHopty) mbfsyet 


WINTHROP SHOE CO. « DIVISION Ol INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. OF ST. LOUIS, MC. ¢ NEW YORK SALES OFFICE, ROOM 914 MARBRIDGE BLDG. 





his virtuosity in The Vamp pattern 


on his Stradivari last. 


Appropriately, the shoe comes to a point, 

as would be formed by the strings passing over the bridge of a violin. 
Illustrated in HUBSCHMAN’S CALF... a two-tone combination 

of #3391 Seaweed with Black Glass collar and flying V insert. 
Available also in other beautiful Hubschman colour combinations 


... by Stanley Philipson (Mr. Stanley, Inc.), Brooklyn 6, New York. 


E. Hubschman & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 23... Fashion Office: Empire State Building, New York 1 





FOR 
SPRING 


NEW! WONDERFUL! PIGMILLION PIGSKIN... 


Nineteen luxurious colors. Plush texture. Soft, supple. Breathes 
naturally. Easy to care for. Makes all styles . . . leather perfect! 


DEVELOPED AND TANNED BY 
THE HAUS OF KRAUSE 





HAUS OF KRAUSE ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 
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Once again- 


Independent stores operating 
on the Brown Franchise Plan 
earn double the profits of the 


average family shoe store! 


'—for 1957, in fact, 105% more!... revealed by 
Russell W. Allen and Footwear News Studies 





1957 PROFIT ANALYSIS 


National Average of 212 The Average Family Shoe Store 
Independent Franchise Merchants, | in the Footwear News Survey 
Russell W. Allen Co. Analysis 


This profitable performance...year after year. ..is due mainly to three factors: 





a Brown Shoe Com- . a Greater salability 3. Brown Shoe Com- 
pany Franchise Stores and acceptance of pany Franchise Stores 
operate with a higher Brown Shoe Company maintain a tighter 
maintained markup. brands, resulting in a control of expenses. 
lower percentage of 
markdowns. 
































It’s the kind of operation that can happen to you. on you at your request to talk in detail about your 
A Brown Franchise field representative will call opportunities on the Brown Franchise program. 


os Quality at your feet 
ff 


BROWN 


SHOE COM PANY 


St. Louis... Makers of: Air Step * Buster Brown * Glamour Debs by the makers of Buster Brown « Official Boy Scout Shoes « Official Girl Scout Shoes 
Life Stride « Miss America « Naturalizer « Pedwin « Propr- Bilt « Risque ¢ Robin Hood « Robinette *« Roblee « Smartaire 
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LEVOR WHITES : Sunshine for Your Business 


“Pues 
WHITBST 
WHUTBS” 


Washable 
KID, CABRETTA, 
CALF & KIP 


White shoes are as natural to tropical scenery as 
palm trees. Women appreciate white shoes most 
when bound for cruise or resort. They go with 
everything and “THE WHITEST WHITES” go 


smartest with sun-bronzed skins. 


When you know a leather is dependable and fash- 


ionable, it becomes your preference. Top shoe 


houses choose LEVOR’S tannage. It’s a good idea 


to name it when you buy. 
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Another famous name now has 
that Airfoot feeling! 


These pre-teen tempters are new JUMPING-JACKS by Vaisey- 
Bristol Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Monett, Mo. 

They've got what’s cool with the Young-Young Set—and be sure 
you tell Mother they're heel-to-toe cushioned with AirFooT. 


AIRFOOT, you know, is real foam rubber, specifically formulated 


wear—and has never let anyone down! 
for footwear—and has never let anyone dow actin lied iiiatiaaiin 


CUSHIONS WITHOUT 
UNSIGHTLY BULK— 


OTHER AIRFOOT ADVANTAGES: 
LIGHTER-FOR-DENSITY-—yet thinnest layer stands up 
EVENLY AERATED—“breathes” without weak spots 
FULL, UNFAILING SUPPORT for life of shoe 
PROVED QUALITY-years in development, years in use 
NOTE TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS: For samples and applica- 
tion information, contact Goodyear, Foam Products Division, Akron 


16, Ohio. 
* —_— 


heem—m «=MADE ONLY BY 


WORLD'S FIRST AND FOREMOST FOAM RUBBER, SPECIFICALLY FOR FOOTWEAR 


y meoack JUMPING- JUMPING- 
f AIRFOOT allows JACKS JACKS 
thinner insole applications Parties— Seniors — 
Ss new tapered toe made with new 
Maximum, lasting comfc with smart, detach- MOCCO full grain 
n minimum space able ornament upper leather 
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Se €¢ eeu Cc eeunee es 
Airfoot —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Why Does J. E. Saltz 
ry To Pull The Sole Off 
WELLCO FOAMTREAD Slipper? 


Neighborhood Store Success Story *4 


by J. E. Saltz, Owner, J. E. Saltz, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
As told to a Wide World Reporter 
Because 1 know I can't do it. No matter how often I try. That's 


how I demonstrate to mothers that a WELLCO FoAMTREAD Slipper 
is outgrown before it’s outworn. 





Fit Perfectly — 
washing after washing 
And as for fit! I get a perfect fit 
every time—especially with Foam- 
TREAD'’S new “wide” widths. And 
in spite of washings. You can wash 
a WELLCO FOAMTREAD Slipper. 
Did you know that? Far’s I know, 
it’s the only slipper with a leather 
outsole you can wash in a machine. 


Salesmen’s Dream 


Selling them is as easy as walking 
in them. That's what my salesmen 





say. They really believe in these 
slippers because they're the only 
ones St. Petersburg doctors will let 
a child with problem feet wear. 
Wonder why people like WELLCo 
FOAMTREADS so much? I sell a 
pair to someone in the family — 
and the whole family wants them, 
too. 


5 or 6 turnovers 
Result is, I get 5 or 6 turns a year. 
And no markdowns. Besides, the 
markup’s good. What about deliv- 
eries? Wonderful! I get all I want 


Neighborhood Customers Are Demanding. That’s Why Fre, 
Neighborhood Stores Carry WELLCO FOAMTREAD Slippers. Caney 


:) For more information about the WELLCO FOAMTREAD line, 
Vice President in Charge of Sales. 


/ write to Joe Stanelli, 





‘ 


} Piiiiiting 
J. E. Saltz shows how he gets a satisfied customer —and 


~~ 


extraordinary turnover—with WeELLCO FOAMTREAD Slippers. 





—and I want plenty because I 
never have to worry about moving 
WELLCO FOAMTREADS. 


A “Natural” 


year I sold twice as many as last 
year. And I think next year will be 
even better than this one. All in 
all, WELLCO FOAMTREADS are a 


My sales records prove it. This | “natural” for my stores. 








welico 


Foamtreads 


WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION, WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


‘Foamtread"’ Slippers are made exclusively by Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


In Canada 








©1958 
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Advertising’s 


Horsepower 1 \SUMPING JACKS 


Johnny and Susie see 
JUMPING - JACKS 
in the comics! 


— Stoke your selling furnace! Use advertis- 
ings’s full horsepower to speed sales,” suggests 
the Advertising Council. 

—‘The consumer has the means to spend. What’s 
lacking is more of the urge to spend. That’s _ 
the job of your advertising. It’s the ‘fuel power’ ; 
of your business. 

— ‘This is the time to add ‘fuel power’ and not 
cut it. But make your advertising work harder 
than it had to in many a year. 

—“Stimulate basic urges! Since your customers 
are looking for value, stress value . . . in the “ 
benefits, the conveniences, the extra pleasure aot 
to be derived from the merchandise. Org CA. Mother sees them 

—“The urge to spend can be stimulated by NN OMEOY, m . | 
merchandise that answers these basic human oe . In HER magazines: 
appeals: 

—“The appeal of newness. 

—“The appeal of a good investment. 
‘The appeal of exceptional value. 


“The appeal of color. 





“The appeal of fashion. 

“The appeal of the bargain. 

“The appeal of timeliness. 

“The appeal convenience. 

“The appeal enjoyment. 

“The appeal of others’ approval. 

“The appeal of easier credit. ~~ 

“Prosperity is made by a lot of people, each Bas 

buying confidently what he needs. Lend a hand 

pri Ny greatest prosperity America has JUMPING-JACKS 
+i ceemiail * * 

Se Atanni. al advertising this spring! 


Publisher 
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Reaching new sales heights every day! And 
most of your stormy weather yet to come! 


Tremendous consumer advertising campaigns 
tell your customers: 


"LOOK AT THE BOX TO BE SURE... 
Malte 2elem-t-). ai lelas,<-liem @)-t- e-em 


ol -10|g-m'Zolemmel-1 a. t-lial @I-t- lem 
All these leading National Magazines 
pre-sell your customers... |. aces 
LOOK MADEMOISELLE 
CORONET VOGUE CHARM 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL — TRUE STORY 
McCALLS GLAMOUR 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PHOTOPLAY 


Famous Radio and TV Personalities tell 
the Rain Dears story, too! 


MU le] .0 an-y-\ im --el o net 
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SUCCESS STORY SEASON 


PLASTIC RAINBOOTS 


Models for all heel heights 
in both clear and smoke.. 
in all sizes 


retail about $200 


SATIN FINISH 


FLORAL 
DESIGN 


“EXCLUSIVELY A PRODUCT OF THE LUCKY SALES CO., INC. 


PRE-SOLD TO COUNTLESS MILLIONS OF CUSTOMERS . . . THE NAME THAT PULLS THEM IN. 


We Will Roun Dene 


see you at the Display Units make 
POPULAR PRICE SHOE SHOW “hard sell” easy 
OF AMERICA . . here is strong flexible 

Hotel New Yorker endieecungydien 


your sales force 
Rooms 634-635 . stores all over 


Nov. 30 to Dec. 4 the nation report 


phenomenal 
successes by 
the “sales champ”. 


941 E. Third St. 2019 W. Walnut St. 47 W. 34th St. 
LUCKY Sétfac, LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 


MAdison 5-2531 CHesapeake 3-3329 PEnnsylvania 6-5955 
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How well we keep the world’s peace depends 
first on how well we keep the world’s people. 


If great injustices, if inequalities in health, 
food or education exist anywhere...we all face 
a constant threat to peace. 


Now 19 Specialized United Nations agencies 
and international organizations work around 


the world to eliminate these inequalities, to 
diminish these basic causes of wars. 


Their activities...plus the more publicized po- 


@) 


WE BELIEVE 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, BOX 1958, WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 


litical discussions... make the United Nations 
mankind's last great instrument of survival. 


Be an ambassador of the United Nations 
in your neighborhood. Our government— 
officially and actively—supports the United 
Nations, but it is your good will and under- 
standing that is its best guarantee of con- 
tinued success. To receive the informative 
free pamphlet, “The UN in Action,” write: 
) United States Committee for the United 
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© Large Democratic majorities in Congress resulting from 
elections will not have slow down effeet on business. 


® Democratic victory will have both good and 
bad effeets on small business firms. Labor 
unions will probably benefit. 








® Shoe labeling law, if passed. would be strictly 
enforced by Federal Trade Commission, ac- 
cording to fur trade precedent. 


Baker Reporting from WASHINGTON 





The steam behind current business orders isn’t being diluted by the elec- 
tion returns. Despite the large Democratic majorities picked for the new 
Congress, the outlook is for “moderate” legislative action in the year ahead. 
There is no indication that business is going to decline as a result of the 
elections. 

As a matter of fact, Democratic leaders in the Senate and House regard 
their large majorities as a mixed blessing. Joy is mixed with serious concern 
for the disciplinary problems that lie ahead. Here’s why: 

Top-heavy majorities usually lead to poor party discipline. 

Minority members, under these conditions, close ranks and vote as a solid 
bloc much oftener than the majority. 

Voters later tend to blame the Congress, not the White House, for anything 
that irritates them during a period in which one party controls the legislative 
and another the executive. (Former President Truman learned this in 1948.) 

President Eisenhower has made it clear that he will not sign into law any 
wild spending bills. But the suggestion is made that he will not frown on any 
1959 military spending bills. 


The Democratic landslide victory in the recent congressional elections will 
have both good and bad effects on small business firms. 

Judging from immediate post-election statements of the winning candidates, 
the new Congress under strong Democratic control will set these courses: 

Small business legislation will be pushed; personal income tax cuts will 
be pushed, which if successful will mean more consumer income; public 
works spending and military appropriations will be increased, which will 
tend to help keep the economy spinning; a depressed areas relief bill, vetoed 
by the President this year, will be pushed again to pump money into areas of 
chronic unemployment; and more housing legislation, which in turn will spur 
sales of home furnishings and appliances, will be pressed. 

On the other hand, legislation to strengthen labor union power may be 
expected; there is less chance that corporate or excise taxes will be cut: the 
possibilities that minimum wage coverage will be extended to some retailing 
and the present $1.00 an hour minimum raised to $1.25 are strengthened; 
and a strengthening of inflationary trends which raise prices and tend to 


cut profits is also possible. 


A national shoe labeling law, if enacted by the Congress, will be closely 
policed by the government and offenders will be held strictly accountable for 
even the smallest violations. This is being made clear here. 

A rigid pattern of enforcement is being laid down by the Federal Trade 
Commission in its administration of the federal fur labeling act. FTC is 
authorized to administer the fur label act, and is the government agency most 


likely to be chosen to run a shoe labeling act, if one is approved by the 
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® Retail wages will rise next year. Congress al- 
most certain to extend wage and hour regula- 
tion to some retailing. 


Rep ort fi rom © Population growth exceeds Census Bureau es- 


W ASHINGTON eng en oy inna of about 272 million 


Congress and the White House. 

Recently, a delegation of retailers made a personal call at the FTC to find 
out why the government lawyers jump to action every time they discover 
a small violation of the federal fur labeling law. (Why should a retail store 
be picked up for such a picayune violation as abbreviating the word “black” 





on a label or in an ad?) 

The retailers got this answer from the FTC: The commission wants to 
forestall the cry, “This is the first time,” should the store later be cited for 
the major offense of advertising false or exaggerated comparative prices. 

The retailers then asked why the FTC feels it must issue a press release 
every time a merchant is cited for a small violation. The reply: The FTC is 
a quasi-judicial agency of government, and its records are public documents. 
The press releases are intended to avoid garbled reports, according to the 
FTC officials on whom the retailers called. 

The National Retail Merchants Association, which arranged the call on the 
FTC, comes to this conclusion regarding FTC policing: FTC will not relax 
its vigilance as to the literal compliance by stores with the requirements of 
the fur labeling law. As a result, the NRMA is telling its members to insist 
on full compliance with the law on the part of the manufacturers with whom 
they deal. Tell the manufacturers they must meet the labeling law’s require- 
ments fully—on pain of rejection of the merchandise, the NRMA advises. 

“The buyer must know the provisions of the act in order to spot-check 
his merchandise for proper labeling,” the NRMA advises. “As for advertising, 
his approval of an ad would mean that in every respect the ad complied with 


every requirement of the law. These are the only ways, the delegation believes. 
to end the present rash of top-flight stores finding themselves embarrassed 
by FTC citations,” the NRMA concludes. 

What this means is that we can expect a shoe labeling law—if it comes 
to be rigidly enforced. 


Retail wages will rise next year. Influential Democrats in Congress are 
now laying the groundwork for the increases. 

For one thing, it appears certain that the national minimum wage will 
rise from the present $1 per hour to $1.25. Secondly, the congressional 
leaders are planning to extend federal wage and hour regulation to all retail 
outlets not now covered. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley labor law also is planned by the top Democrats 
in both the Senate and the House. Labor leaders have been clamoring for 
its repeal for the past 11 years. Now, with top-heavy voting majorities of 
Democrats in both houses of Congress, repeal is in sight. 

Democratic members of the Senate Labor Committee. for example. say 
one of the first things they'll do is to eliminate all state right-to-work laws. 
(Section 14B of the Taft-Hartley law authorizes states to enact right-to-work 
laws if they want them. By knocking out section 14B, or by scrapping the 
entire Taft-Hartley statute, all existing 19 state right-to-work laws will be 
cancelled by one stroke of the pen.) 


Growth of population in the U. S. is exceeding the most optimistic fore- 
casts of the Census Bureau. As a result, the Census Bureau has just issued 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 48] 
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FREE... Self-Service Cabinet 


New Sales and Profits 
with all-in-one 
Foot Comfort Department 


MENT 


D°: cholls 


























No. 401 CABINET 
ASSORTMENT 


FREE . . . beautiful $50.00 wood floor cabinet requires 
only 48 x 14 inches of floor space and is a complete 
self-service unit. 


SIZE: 78” high, 48” 
wide and 14” deep 


Retail Selling Price . . $593.20 
Your Cost........ 350.00 


Your Profit.......$243.20 
Or 41% 


ADDITIONAL SALES... your customers will shop the 
cabinet, selecting 3 or 4 related items at a time, increas- 
ing individual unit sales. 





COMPLETE ASSORTMENT... . careful selection of the 
best selling Dr. Scholl's Foot Relief Products, all on 
one self-service display. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED...Dr. Scholl's Foot Aids 
are nationally advertised in Magazines, Sunday Supple- 


62 W. 14th St., New York 11 


ments, Radio and over 500 Newspapers. 


RETAILERS ENTHUSED .. . good traffic stores experi- 
encing increased turnover of merchandise. 


THE SCHOLL MEG. Co., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10 
3223 E. 46th St., Los Angeles 58 
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213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10 
62 W. 14th St., New York 11 
3223 E. 46th St., Los Angeles 58 


Please send us Dr. Scholl's No. 401 Cabinet Assortment 


Name. 
Address 
City. Zone State 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
DOESN'T JUST HAPPEN 





EVANS’ Quality Control goes all the way. Grading is the final step in the Evans 


Quality Control system. Finished kidskins are sorted into several grades. After one sorter has 


finished with a lot, another reviews his judgment, then the foreman checks the grading. So metic- 
ulous is inspection, so narrow the margins between progressive grades, that uniformity of color, 


grain and quality is assured, grade for grade, and lot to lot. 


Francis Wright, the 
man at the right, is the 
one who assures you that 
the Evans Kid Leathers 
you use will be of uniform 
quality, and in every par- 
ticular identical with the 
samples from which you 
selected them. 


Mr. Wright says: “! am probably 
in the best position in the tannery to see 
the results of our Quality Control sys- 
tem. It produces superlative leathers in 
all classifications. Many factors control 
the ultimate grade of each finished skin, 
and I’m glad to say that Quality Control 
makes the responsibility of uniform grad- 


ing much simpler for my department.” 


JOHN R. EVANS & COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 


1875-1958 


The House of Uniform Quality Leathers — A Member of the Kid Leather Guild 





They’re never too young 
to fall in love with Fashion. 


This is no teen-age crush. 
It’s the beginning of a 
long romance 


with 


; wiskies 


(built on lasts to put fit first) 


See me in 
SEVENTEEN 


Young America’s most walked-about, talked-about, bragged-about 
shoe fashions. Order from your local distributor or write to 


HUSSCO SHOE CO., 47 WEST 34 STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Denver Chalks Up Its 
Largest Buying Show 


By VIVIAN C. ANDERSON 


DENVER — The largest buying 
show and the best attended in the 
history of the Mountain States 
Shoe Travelers’ Association was the 
Spring Shoe Fair sponsored by the 
travelers at the Albany Hotel here, 
November 23-25. 

Over 550 retailers poured into the 
show Sunday morning, the opening 
day, from 75 cities and towns within 
a 500-mile radius. More than 500 
buyers jammed the grand ballroom 
and adjoining dining rooms for the 
opening day’s luncheon given by 
the association. Traffic was heavy 
throughout that day in almost every 
room where the 135 shoe firms dis- 
played their spring lines. 

“The best show I’ve attended any- 
where in 35 years,” said a Wyoming 
retailer. Not only were new accounts 
entered, but several salesmen _ re- 
ported the heaviest re-order volume 
for any show on record. 

In most lines of men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes, delivery dates 
were requested and promised for 
from January 1 to mid-February. 
March 1 dates were asked by some 
retailers for early summer casuals 
and sandals. 

The trend toward casual wear in 
the Southwest noted in the 
heavily-trafficked rooms showing cas- 
uals and sportswear for men, women 
and children. Moccasins, too, have 
become an all- year-round volume 
item out here and reported 
heavy business. In addition to the 
usual Indian moccasins, fabric foot- 
wear to match national brand sports- 
wear, leather and straw casuals were 
in demand. 

A big seller in one line was an 
Indian moccasin type canvas shoe in 
colors and of durable weight, made 
to sell at $3.95. Leathers of this 
type were selling in volume to retail 
at $5.95 up. Corrugated-type soles 
were outselling the smooth soles. 
Red, white, black and a bright blue 
were leading colors. Here, as in dress 
wear for children, teenagers and wo- 
men, narrow lasts were predominant, 
and lacings were in increased de- 
mand. 

“Colors 


was 


sales 


have made demand for 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 20] 
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Traffic Heavy at Los Angeles Show 


WCSTA Reports Record Registration of Merchants, Exhibitors; 
Retailers Buy with Confidence from Displays Keynoted by Color 


By NORMAN PHILLIPS 


LOS ANGELES—“The patient’s 
still sick but there is no doubt he 
will recover’’—that seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion among retailers 
and manufacturers’ representatives 
at the West Coast Shoe Travelers’ 
Spring Market Show, November 16- 
19 at the Alexandria and Biltmore 
Hotels here. 

For the first time in a year a little 
gleam of optimism appeared in some 
formerly downcast eyes. 

WCSTA officials laid claim to the 
largest registration of both buyers 
and exhibitors yet to be recorded a 
a western show. However, the lobby 
ballroom where sample shoes were on 
display, apparently had less than 
half as many shoes on the tables as 
at former shows. 

Certain it is that floor traffic of 
buyers visiting sample rooms was 
excellent. Sunday, first day of the 
show, saw some manufacturers’ reps 
in danger of being pushed out of 
their rooms. Action held up through 
the next three days as well, with a 
surprising number of buyers visit- 
ing even on Wednesday afternoon. 


Early Easter Helps 

Buying, while not wild and woolly, 
appeared strong and confident. Dis- 
regarding the usual claims of sales- 
men “getting writer’s cramp from 
order taking,” it still seemed quite 
a few lines were bought. Certainly 
the early Easter, falling this year in 
March, moved some 
faster than usual. Also as usual, a 
good many short-sighted retailers 
came to look and ponder and decide 
to buy later. They may encounter 
delivery problems later. 

Fashionwise, the spring showings 
looked like a cross between a flower 
bed and NBC-TV’s peacock. Color 
in the wildest spread seen in several 
years showed up in every line from 
casuals to party shoes. Decoration 
will also be important: sling pumps 
with large pompons made of horse- 
hair net, buckles and bows, brilliants 
and brass studs. Not garish, the 
decorative impulse is still there on 
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practically everything. 

An interesting sidelight is that 
for the first time in many years the 
standard classic, a blue-and-white or 
black-and-white spectator pump with 
strap ankle and high heel, was miss- 
ing from most of the lines. Only a 
few makers had these in evidence, 
but a good many buyers remarked 
under their breath that producers 
had better put them into production 
or they’d start making them them- 
selves. 


Black Patent a ‘Sleeper’ 

With so much color, it was inter- 
esting to see what shades were the 
most important. Geranium pink and 
orange phosphate did well, with 
white and bone running strongly. 
The sleeper was black patent leather, 
which appeared to be just as strong 
for spring as it has been for winter. 
However, the black patents 
bought must have strong relief in- 
terest in buckles, ornaments, or trims 
and fancy cuts to the throat. 

As always in California, the manu- 
facturers of casuals had a field day. 
The West leads in this type of foot- 
wear and sample rooms had much 
activity. Most unusual, perhaps, was 
a desert boot with molded rawhide 
sole, brought up and over the base 
of the uppers. Unusual skins 
as ocelot, jaguar and panther pro- 
vided strong interest. 

Other lines, some of which might 
be termed “play pumps,” since they 
do have high heels but are of strictly 
styling, showed 
high vamps, and “candy heels’”’—a 
term applied to different colors of 
laminated wood buffed and plastic 
covered with a high, slim tapered 
aluminum heel below. 

In the over-all picture the feeling 
seemed to be that the worst was over 
and the strong new display of color, 
soft construction, and high fashion 
would keynote a new wardrobe. The 
needle and tapered toe is still with 
us, but caution would be indicated. 
This is probably the last season in 
which we will see it. Like garlic, 
it’s nice but you can take just so 
much of it. 
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Baltimore 


Baltimore Shoe Club officers include, from left, Sam Dickes, vice-president; David 
Trager, president; Sara H. Abrahams, recording secretary; Simon Madow, chair- 


man, board of governors, and Max Meyers, sergeant-at-arms. 


Not shown: Sam 


Abrahams, secretary, and W. Milton Volk, treasurer. 


BALTIMORE — The wholesalers, 
retailers, travelers and manufactur- 
ers who make up the Baltimore Shoe 
Club elected new officers last month 
and at the same meeting heard a 
panel discuss some of the problems 
facing the independent shoe mer- 
chant. 

te-elected president David 
Trager, buyer for Stewart & Com- 
pany, a Baltimore department store. 
New vice-president is Sam Dickes, 
a buyer for the May Company. 

Other officers for the next year 
are: Sam Abrahams, representative 
of Cushionized-Bellaire Shoe Com- 
pany, Portland, Me., and the L. K. 
Reichert Shoe Company, Auburn, 
Me., secretary; Sara H. Abrahams, 
unaffiliated, recording secretary; W. 
Milton Volk, president of P. H. Volk 
& Company, treasurer; Max Meyers, 
Meyers Shoe Company, sergeant-at- 
arms, and Simon Madow, vice-presi- 
dent of Chesapeake Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company, chairman of the 
board of governors. 

Elected to the board of governors 
were: Harry E. Snook of Dal- 
sheimer’s; Paul Tillis of Dr. Scholl; 
Sam Willner of the Hecht Com- 
pany; Irwin J. DuBois, Sherry’s 
Shoe Stores; Harry Levy, Allied 
Sales Company, and Irving Schoen 
of the D. Brown Shoe Company. 

In addition to these six, the presi- 
dent named six others: Ben Cooper 
of Stewart & Company; Joel Raphael 
of the May Company; Herbert Cox 
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of Cox’s Shoe Store; Lou Robbins 
of the Robbins Shoe Company; Sam 
Honigsberg of the Cavalier Shoe 
Polish Company, and Sol Swerdloff 
of the Sterling Shoe Company. 

Mr. Dickes was panel moderator. 

One participant, Arthur B. Ries, 
secretary of D. Myers & Sons, Bal- 
timore wholesalers, said far too many 
retailers lack basic information on 
shoe construction, styling and man- 
ufacturing. He said independent re- 
tailers should take every means avail- 
able to them to educate themselves 
about the merchandise they sell. 

Mr. Ries acknowledged that chain 
stores have advantages in volume 
buying and often times in prime lo- 
cations. But he said the indepen- 
dents can do a certain amount of 
group buying and actually can claim 
new advantages by their closer watch 
over the total sales operation. The 
independent retailer also can give 
more personalized service and has 
more flexibility in meeting changing 
conditions, he added. 

Mr. DuBois, from Sherry’s Shoe 
Stores, who represented retailers on 
the panel, called for improved meth- 
ods in stock control among indepen- 
dent shoe merchants. 

Simon Madow, speaking as a man- 
ufacturer, warned retailers not to be 
misled by the upward trend in shoe 
prices. It is not being brought about, 
he said, by any great increase in de- 
mand from consumers but by th2 
rising cost of leather. 


After Recession, Optimism: 
Pittsburgh Show Sets 
Registration Record 


PITTSBURGH — Registration of 
retailers topped 1000 at the Spring 
Shoe Mart of the Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, held Novem- 
ber 16-19 at Hotel Penn-Sheraton. 
The registration was the highest in 
the history of shows sponsored by 
the association. 

Over 800 registered on Sunday, 
the opening day. Joseph Harris, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
association, attributed the increased 
attendance to the end of the reces- 
sion, which has renewed optimism 
throughout the industry, and to the 
fact many retailers have low inven- 
tories while faced with an early 
Easter, March 29. 

Retailers bought of the 160 lines 
exhibited without hesitation and 
without price resistance. Their com- 
ments refiected the view—common 
throughout the industry—that vol- 
ume will be high this spring. They 
cited the continuous upsurge in em- 
ployment; this steelmaking center 
has been hard-hit by layoffs for a 
year and a half. Most retailers re- 
quested delivery in January and 
early February. 

Bookings for spring in men’s 
dress footwear equaled bookings 
placed a year ago. All the men’s 
lines were branded lines. 

Casuals were softer than ever in 
materials and construction. Smooth- 
finished elks and reversed leathers 
were favored. Soles were heavy and 
very flexible. The most prominent 
colors were black, dirty buck and 
gray suede. 


Dark Brown Gains 


Dark brown showed increased 
strength in dress and street wear 
but black was still on top. Side and 
center buckles were again popular. 
Square toes, now considered a shoe 
industry staple in many areas, did 
not fare so well. 

A notable development of the 
Pittsburgh show, underscoring the 
national styling evolution, was the 
popularity of slip-ons for street and 
dress wear. Moc-front staples in 
black and brown still accounted for 
the perennial business while the 
exaggerated slim, trim lasts made 
headway in the better grades, re- 
tailing from $12.95 to $24.95. Com- 
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binations and ventilated types did 
not move well. 

Black patent leather pattern 
pumps looked very big for spring. 
Opened vamps were a style note. 
High style patterns in blue calf and 
indigo blue calf did well. Bone calf 
became the third most popular 
color. The needle toe remained 
the most popular last. Open shoes 
started to sell in the higher-price 
lines and should become much big- 
ger for summer selling. 


Summer Colors Listed 

Lustre calfs picked up momen- 
tum. The colors expected to come 
in for summer are glazed tile, bone 
lustre, light green and Mexican 
pink. 

In children’s shoes patent leather 
was extremely strong. White sold 
better than last year, and very lit- 
tle interest was shown in navy blue 
or red. Swivel straps and pumps 
led in sales with the tapered toe 
replacing the old round toe. The 
new tapered square toe received 
some attention. 

Black was still the leading color 
for boys although some browns 
were sold. Gray buck replaced dirty 
buck as the leading sports shoe. 
Three-eyelet oxfords with grained 
plugs and gore throat loafers with 
grained plugs did well. Crepe soles 
moved ahead of last year. In sub- 
teen shoes 12/8 heels stole the thun- 
der from 9/8 heels with black pat- 
ent and white the leading colors. 
There was very little interest in 
red or blue smooth patent. 

Election of officers of the Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion for 1959 was held before the 
show. New officers are: Frank G. 
Mirra, Brown Shoe Company, presi- 
dent; Sumner Goodwin, A. J. Tucker 
& Son, Inc., vice-president. Chair- 
man of the board is Milton Lewin- 
ter, B G S Shoe Corporation. Other 
directors are Edward Baker, Baker 
Shoe Company; William Schwartz, 
Somersworth Shoe Company; Ed- 
ward Solow, Stein-Sulkis Shoe Com- 
pany, and Philip Landish, Virginia 
Shoe Company. 


I. Miller Salons Open in Fla. 


NEW YORK—I. Miller Salons 
has opened two new units in Flor- 
ida, at Fort Lauderdale and Palm 
Beach. The stores have identical 
interiors, each occupying 2650 
square feet of space. 
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An Answer to Competitive Challenge: 


Live Closer to Shoe Trends, Tanners Told 


TORONTO, ONT.—Leather will 
face more challenges from competi- 
tive materials and products in the 
next 10 years than it has in the 
past 50. And it will have to run 
faster just to stay even. 

So the Canadian Tanners Produc- 
tion Club was told in an address by 
William A. Rossi, field editor of 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Novem- 
ber 21. 

Mr. Rossi reminded the 300 Ca- 
nadian leather industry executives 
that over the past decade competi- 
tive materials had successfully ‘“nib- 
bled away” large portions of what 
were formerly leather markets. He 
cited such shoe products as welting, 
insoles, outsoles, quarter linings, 
sock linings, box toes, counters, 
heels and other components. Most 
of these today, he said, are made of 
non-leather materials which have 
won shoe industry and consumer ac- 
ceptance. 

The last remaining target — and 
by far the most lucrative—is the 
shoe upper field, where tens of mil- 
lions in footage are consumed an- 
nually, the speaker said. Non-leather 
materials have already driven a 
deep and apparently permanent 
wedge here in many low-priced 
shoes. The question, Mr. Rossi de- 
clared, is whether similar successes 
will be gradually achieved in better- 
grade shoes. This will depend upon 
what new materials may be on the 
way—and also what new develop- 
ments in leather are in store for the 
shoe industry. 


Leather Must ‘Run Fast’ 


“The head-on competitive collision 
appears inevitable,” Mr. Rossi said. 
“But leather, because of its greatly 
accelerated pace of progress, espe- 
cially in the past five years, has good 
chance of retaining and even en- 
larging its market—provided it con- 
tinues to run fast and 
requisite for every modern industry 
under today’s gruelling competi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Rossi cited a number of fac- 
tors posing intensifying challenges 
to leather and the leather industry: 

® The rise in consumption of non- 
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leather and part-leather shoes. For 
instance, in the past 10 years, wo- 
men’s dress shoe output rose 7 per 
cent, but women’s dress shoes using 
fabrics went up 800 per cent. Use 
of fabrics in men’s shoes soared 
from zero to 3 million pairs in 10 
years. And use of fabrics in chil- 
dren’s dress footwear is increasing. 

© The imminent challenge of all- 
plastic footwear (including a new 
“breathable” plastic by Du Pont). 

© The rise in vulcanized and rub- 
ber-canvas footwear. 


Vore Low-Priced Shoes 

® Increased consumption of lower- 
priced shoes. For example, in the 
past decade, women’s regular dress 
shoes have risen 7 per cent in out- 
put, but women’s low-priced play- 
shoes, sandals and casuals (many 
using non-leather or part-leather 
uppers) accounted for an 8&5 per 
cent rise. 

e The rise in 
priced footwear. 

© The shoe industry’s desire for 
automation, which requires “stable” 
materials such as are possible with 
man-made fibers. 

Mr. Rossi urged the tanners to 
“stand back and take a new look at 
your products—to better appreciate 
the many dramatic selling potentials 
not yet fully exploited” in merchan- 
dising. He said that tanners “must 
live closer to consumers and con- 
sumer trends; closer to the retailer 
and his problems; closer to retail 
shoe salespeople. 

“No product can be effectively 
sold until those responsible for sell- 
ing it—-in this case the retailer and 
his salespeople—are fully sold on it 
in terms of understanding and ap- 
preciating its merits. This calls for 
education as well as merchandising.” 

He urged too that tanners work 
more closely with shoe manufac- 
turers, stylemen and sales managers. 
“It is no longer a case of sell and 
run—but of creating a working 
partnership in originating and 
launching fresh ideas.” 

He said that tanners must estab- 
lish their own creative leadership in 
the end product, the shoe, as well as 
in leathers themselves. 
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Denver Hosts Its Largest Buying Show 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 
matching bags for spring and we can 
sell all we buy, too,” said a retailer 
from Albuquerque, N. M. Handbags 
were selling with high-fashion lines 
of women’s shoes 4-to-1, and 3-to-1. 

Patent leather, bone, bright blue 
tones and white were leading in that 
order in orders for women’s style 
There interest, too, in 
Parisian pink in lustres and smooth 
leathers, in melon, bone, greens and 
white in lustre calfskin; in a new, 
embossed kid closed shell pump with 
matching bag, in black and white, 
and some demand for benedictine in 
tailored and unlined types of shoes. 
Deldi silks in new colors, such as 
moon green, neutral, turqua and pink 
were selling as promotional items, 
as were pumps in patents and lustre 
calf with soft accents of satin or Cal- 
cutta lizard. 

Narrow toes and skinny heels were 
being ordered in greatest volume. 
Shoes fashioned with the new duck- 
bill toes were shown only in a few 
lines and were selling spottily. Mosi 
sales were made in thin mid-heels; 
interest in squared-off toes was go- 
ing to 15/8 heights. In high-fashion 
lines, embossed kidskin (a German 
import), shrunken kid and lustres 
were selling well. 

In casuals, wedgies of light weight 
and in glove leathers were attract- 
ing attention, particularly in smoke 
tones, with gray second. 

Soft and pretty children’s shoes 
were most in demand, where the 
trend pointed to narrow lasts, softiy 
tapered toes, laced styles and one- 
straps. While vanilla or off-white 
tones were selling well, buyers were 
still asking mainly for black and blue 
patent and red and white in smooth 
leathers. Saddles were selling in 
and white, black and white, 
brown and white, red and white, and 
blue and white, in that order. 

Even though women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes dominate the shoe sale 
scene on the retail level up to Easter, 
men’s shoe buyers were asking for 
deliveries from mid-January to mid- 
February in dress lines. Only the 
big city accounts were buying men’s 
summer shoes such as the ventilated 
styles. To offset the true summer 
business, retailers from smaller com- 
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munities were buying in volume 
lighter, flexible shoes, such as three- 
evelet overlay moccasins with ta- 
pered toes and Goodyear welts, made 
to retail at about $19.95. Staple 
brown is a dead issue in men’s shoes, 
but demand is growing from black 
to the lighter brown shades, such as 
nutmeg, coffee bean, Havana leaf 
and maverick. 

Gray chukkas in five-eyelet buck 
swelled the sales ledgers, and in 
another line, orders for white buck 
slip-ons were described as “terrific.” 

Small-town merchants were buying 
in quantity natural tan glove leather 
chukkas, made with natural 
crepe soles. 

The European influence was shown 
throughout the men’s lines, not only 
in tapered lasts and light weights 
but in beveled heels. 

In boots, stovepipes are gaining in 
popularity for children, men and 
boys, predominantly in black and tur- 
quoise, black and white and all black. 
New tall Texas boots with 14-inch 
tops and pinpoint toes were selling in 
quantity. 
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International Shoe to Act 


As Distributor for Utrilon 


ST. LOUIS—International Shoe 
Company and Utrilon Corporation 
have signed an agreement under 
which International will act as 
American distributor for footwear 
products of Utrilon. 

Utrilon Corporation, with head- 
quarters at 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, produces molded 
plastic sandals and casual foot- 
wear retailing from $1.98 to $4.98, 
available in styles and sizes for 
men, women and children. 

Production is scheduled to start 
early in December. Utrilon foot- 
wear sold in America will be made 
in Puerto Rico. These shoes, some 
of which contain leather insoles, 
are also sold in Australia, England, 
France and South Africa. Deliveries 
to U. S. retailers will begin Febru- 
ary 1. 

Henry H. Rand, International 
president, and Jesse H. Lide, Utri- 
lon vice-president, announced the 
alliance agreement, which covers 
a three-year period. 


Rising Prices Affect 
Buying at Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA — Travelers at 
the Spring Shoe Mart of the Middle 
Atlantic Shoe Travelers’ Association 
held at Hotel Benjamin Franklin, 
November 23-25, were selling in the 
face of price increases or impending 
price increases. 

Many manufacturers had raised 
their prices before the show. Others, 
foreseeing an immediate need to 
raise prices, notified their travelers 
during the show that current price 
lists were obsolete and could not be 
sold from. Often the new lists were 
not established so that travelers had 
to satisfy their customers without 
being able to quote prices. 

The result was a confused buying 
pattern in which those travelers still 
selling from the old, lower prices 
made a disproportionately large per- 
centage of the total sales. 

The association elected officers 
November 22. Jack Weisman, A. J. 
Tucker & Son, Inc., is the new presi- 
dent; Eugene Sackett, Laconia Shoe 
Company, and Ted Lee, Sam Smith 
Shoe Corporation, are first and 
second vice-presidents respectively. 
Joe Bannak, Eby Shoe Corporation, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

In using the plan—adopted last 
year —of offering two-year trial 
membership, the association has ac- 
quired seven tentative members. 
The plan will continue in operation, 
Walter Palmer, 1958 president, said. 


Tariff Commission to Probe 
Increasing Calf, Kip Imports 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Tariff Commission is investigating 
the increasing volume of calf and 
kip leather imported into the U. S. 

Public hearings will be held Feb- 
ruary 17 at the Tariff Commission 
offices in Washington. Persons wish- 
ing to testify should notify the Sec- 
retary of the Commission. 

Later, the commission will recom- 
mend to the White House the changes 
—if any—in import duties it believes 
are necessary. 

The Tanners’ Council, in asking 
the Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate, declared that calf and kip 
leathers are now being imported 
in such quantities as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry. 
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This illustration will appear in a full-page full-color ad next spring in ESQUIRE 


How Jarman dealers sell two pairs at a time... 


This is an era when men have more leisure than ever before, and 


the trend in clothing and footwear is towards more and more 
informality. 

Just how does this help Jarman dealers sell two pairs at a time, 
you may be wondering. Simply because Jarman pioneered casual 
styles and has far-and-away the outstanding group of casual shoes 
(aptly named “Leisuals”) offered by any manufacturer. To every 
customer at a fitting stool the Jarman dealer can suggest a second 
pair —a pair of “Leisuals.” And in more and more cases the style 
and comfort-conscious customer is taking him up on the sugges- 
tion. He buys a pair of Jarmans for dress and a pair for casual wear 


... and the dealer rings up a profitable two-pair sale. 


The name “Leisuals” has become synonymous with “smart, easy- 
wearing casual shoes.” And not merely because of the top quality of 
the shoes. Consistent, convincing, colorful national advertising and 
effective local promotion, as well as “word-of-mouth” praise, have 
helped spread the fame of the name. 

This “Leisuals” story is no isolated example of Jarman leader- 
ship. The entire proposition — shoes, advertising, dealer promotional 
program, in-stock service—is geared to bring Jarman dealers 
handsome sales and profits. 

Write us for full details. Start 


selling “em two pairs at a time! 


SHOES FOR MEN 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY ¢ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 


ot $10.95 to $19.95 





We took 
a sage susgsestion 
from Santa 


“This Christmas check is wonderful,” 
our office Santa Claus told us last year 
while he was making up for the office 
party. “But you should have enclosed 
an application card for more U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds on our Payroll Savings 
Plan. The time to persuade me to in- 
vest money is when I have money.” 


That was such a sound idea that this 
year all our Christmas checks to em- 
ployees will be accompanied by a Pay- 
roll Savings card and the suggestion 
that the recipient sign up immediately 
for the regular purchase of U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds through the coming year. 


Experience shows that whenever a 
company makes it easy for employees 
to set up sound savings plans, people 
welcome this opportunity. Today there 
are more payroll savers than ever be- 
fore in peace time. For helpful sug- 
gestions and the newest information 
folders and leaflets, call your State Sav- 
ings Bonds Director. You'll find him 
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listed in the phone book. Or write: 


Sy 


Yysou 


Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE 








To sell the profitable young men’s market 
you need the FAST STYLING 
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W.L. Douglas Shoe Company, a subsidiary o 





ENCICOTT (A) JOHNSON 


A Famous Family 
Name in Shoes 


dicott Jonnson Corporation 
Endicott 1, N.Y 
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CHILDREN 
Kids love them . . . they get the nod from Mom . . . you move them 
fast because of their many selling features: Famous Guide-Step 
principle in some styles, Permacounters that won’t break down, Pacifate 
linings, nylon thread throughout. E-Jays are styled for kids... priced 
for parents... profitable for you at $5.95 to $6.95 


xia Nationally 
om ¢ wecsnw'| Advertised 
fog in PARENTS’ 


and E-JAY GUIDE-STEPS 
STYLE NO. 2492 





by JOHN REILLY 
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What Price Labeling? 


T the threshold of what may be its greatest year, the 
shoe industry comes face to face with two seri- 
ous problems. 


The first is long standing. It is the problem of passing 
on to consumers increases in manufacturing and mate- 
rials costs. 

The second is a new problem. It is the possibility that 
the next Congress may enact a shoe labeling law. Repre- 
sentative Charles O. Porter, Oregon, plans to introduce 
a bill which will require manufacturers to tag every pair 
of shoes they make with a label stating the common 
generic names of the materials of which the shoes are 
made. Wholesalers and retailers, with manufacturers, 
would be responsible for any misbranding and for deliv- 
ering shoes to the ultimate consumer with labeling tag 
intact. 

If this proposed bill becomes law, its first impact will 
be on shoe costs because of the burden of detail, paper 
work and record keeping it will place on the industry. 
It is estimated that tagging would add two to five cents 
to the cost of a pair of shoes. The paper work which 
labeling would entail would add another five to seven 
cents at retail. 

The bill will complicate the problem of passing actual 
increases in production costs on to consumers by bringing 
into question the value they receive when they buy shoes. 

The full text of the Porter bill appeared in the October 
15th Boor anp SHOE ReEcorDER, pages 217-219. In the 
same issue, George Baker, reporting from Washington, 
gave the story behind the shoe labeling movement. Else- 
where in this, December Ist issue, he describes the dili- 
gence with which the FTC is expected to enforce shoe 
labeling at the retail level should it become law. 

All shoemen should reread the text of this proposed 
bill carefully and follow its progress in Congress next 
year. They should protest this bill to their Congressmen 
on the grounds that it is not necessary and will cause 
hardship and damage to the shoe industry. 

If enacted, the bill will not change the character or 
quality of shoe components one iota. It will merely cause 
them to be identified in a very loose fashion by a set ol 
common generic terms. We believe that these terms, 
specifically those designated in subsection A, (2) (C) of 
Section 4 of the bill, are not adequate to identify and do 
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not correctly describe those components to which they 
obviously refer. 

Over time the industry has developed a wide variety 
of shoe materials. Each of them has been designed for a 
specific use or purpose. These materials have come from 
the tannery, the forest, the chemical laboratory and from 
the rubber or textile mill. Some of these components are 
hybrids, and are the results of combining several different 
Whether they could be classified ac- 


curately and intelligibly to consumers is open to question. 


basic materials. 


To fully catalogue all the ingredients in a shoe and to 
identify them correctly would require a labeling tag of 
large proportions. Conceivably each style in a line could 
require an individual material analysis and listing on 
its tag. 

The wide variety of shoe materials in common usé6 
today was developed because a need for each of them 
existed. The special requirements of our modern shoe- 
making processes have dictated the development of some. 
Fashion, for example the demand for extremely light- 
weight flexible shoes, has caused others to be developed. 

The clamor for shoe labeling stems from shoe repair 
men who claim that some shoes cannot be repaired be- 
cause of certain characteristics of their components. This 
demand has been stimulated by an active campaign by 
a Medford, Oregon, shoe repair man among consumers 
and consumer pressure groups. 

Competent industry technical opinion holds that any 
shoes taken to a repair shop in time can be repaired, 
provided, of course, that the shop has the equipment 
necessary to do the job. But it points out that very 
often the cost of such repairs is greater than the cost of 
a new pair of shoes. 

You cannot blame the consumer for preferring fresh, 
new shoes to a repair job when the price is approxi- 
mately the same. 

Fortunately, the industry has developed an appreciation 
for its product with consumers. This appreciation has 
been built through the cooperative efforts of several 
branches of the industry. 

Shoe labeling, we believe, would become an effective 
instrument to undermine or destroy that appreciation. It 
would lead to suspicion by consumers of the quality and 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 53] 
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NEWS. 


Pulling Over Machine 


; United’s new G/C Pulling Over Machine — Model B offers 
Easier to run ease of operation, complete flexibility of adjustment and op- 
, portunity for correction. 

Better quality and The overhead positioning of the shoe has been eliminated. The 
higher production machine is operated from a comfortable standing position. The 
new design provides closer timing between pincer-release, wipe, 

Reversing mechanism and tack drive to produce tighter pulled shoes. 
permits repositioning You will find your operators producing better work because 
after inspection they are not as tired. You will find it easier to break in new 

operators. 

Contact your United office for delivery schedules and terms. 
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“A constant flow of new styles into 
the store is bound to mean good shoe 
business in the coming months,” says 
FRANK J. HEEP, manager of the 
women’s shoe department at Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. He continues: 
“A dearth of new merchandise will 
mean lost sales. No retailer, small or 
large, can afford to have any old shoes 
in stock. This applies to slippers and 
so-called comfort shoes, as well as it 





All customers 
They 


know about color, heels, toes and con- 


does to fashion shoes. 
are fashion-conscious today. 
struction features. They expect to 
find the latest when they go into any 
shoe store, and won’t accept substi- 
tutes for newness and freshness. This 
means a change from the old buying 
pattern 


bought throughout the year.” 
* * * 


with new shoes being 


Extra sales in women’s, teenagers’ and 
children’s shoes can be achieved by 
educating the sales force in any shoe 
store and shoe salon in the complete 
fashion picture—is the belief of 
MARYA MORTON, coordinator for 
Capezio. Inc. She was interviewed in 
Denver, on her return from a tour of 
women’s shoe shops in the western 
states. 

“Color, this year, creates the impetus 
and the opportunity for those extra 
“When a 


comes into the shop to buy a basic 


sales,” she said. woman 


black or brown shoe, the educated 


salesperson finds out what her cos- 
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tume is and brings out coordinated 
colors and styles for a second or third 
sale. 

“Many manufacturers are not taking 
the time to educate retailers in the 
fashion picture and in color and style 
coordination. In turn, more meetings 
should be held in shoe shops for edu- 
cation in this subject—not just fash- 
ion shows for the customer to view, 
but fashion shows for the sales per- 
sonnel. If it’s a shoe shop where there 
then apparel 


is no ready-to-wear, 


should be borrowed from another 
store and a fashion show held so that 
the sales staff can hear the whole 
story of coordination and color.” 
Miss Morton added that clothes for 
the coming season are so simple and 
easy to understand and color plays 
such a vital role that shoes can be sold 
as points of exclamation to the entire 
fashion story. 


* * * 


LOUIS KIRSCH, owner of the E. T. 
Wright Men’s Arch Preserver Shops 
on Madison Avenue, West 48th Street 
and Cortlandt Street in New York, 
“We have had a definite in- 
crease in sales and we attribute it to 
the fact that we have put in lighter, 
airier and more expensive types of 


says: 


shoes. Customers are not interested 
in wear, as they were years ago. What 
they want is quality merchandise . . . 
shoes that are good looking, feel good 

. shoes with good construction and 
materials. There is money to be had 
if you give the consumer quality mer- 
chandise backed up with full 
size ranges.” 


~ * * 


“It is our belief that the men’s fash- 
ion-minded store should THINK and 
SELL in terms of lightweight, mid- 
weight and heavyweight types of 
footwear,” says WALTER A. RAS. 


MUSSEN, men’s shoe buyer at Gano- 
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Downs Company, Denver. 
“The lighter types of styling in three 
and four eyelet detail should receive 
90 per cent of promotional effort 
during the spring and summer sea- 
These would replace the so- 
called sport shoes. But what about 
the man who stands on hard floors 


son. 








all day and the man outside pound- 
ing the pavement? Certainly, he is 
Number One prospect for some heavier 
types of footwear. However, he will 
also need lighter weight shoes for 
evening and dress occasions. 

“Let's take a look at the desk or 
Definitely, all his shoes 
should not be slick, lightweight de- 


office man. 
tailing. Why not give him a change 
of menu in weights as well as detail? 
It seems that with this type of think- 
ing (and selling) the men’s shoe indus- 
try is wide open for phenomenal in- 
creases. Besides patterns and colors, 
the retailer now has weight to offer! 
“The manufacturer must realize that 
instead of putting all his efforts into 
lightweight detail . . . and overlook- 
the 


weights . 


ing extra pairage in heavier 
. . he should be thinking and 
selling in these three distinct group- 
ings of men’s footwear—lightweight, 
midweight and heavyweight. If he 
presents them to the retailer as such 
. sales are sure to increase.” 
* * * 

SID STEIN, shoe buyer for the May 
Company in Toronto, Canada, says: 

“The entire Canadian shoe industry 
has gone ahead. Our styling today is 
as advanced as any of the American 
styles and we are presenting to the 
Canadian women shoes equally as 


good as those on the American mar- 
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ket. Their 


have been reflected in increased sales. 


interest and acceptance 


“If we continue to do that with new 
designs, colors, leathers and textures, 
we will maintain their interest and 
we can look forward to very good 
business. 

“We expect silky 
shades, peach and mushroom to do 


suedes in high 


very well. Now that the industry has 
gone into pin toes, the shoe silhouette 
will be stabilized. From here on in, 
the interest is going to be centered on 
the detailing in shoes.” 

e # « 
ALEXANDER TESSLER of Tessler’s 
Family Apparel Shop (they carry Red 
Goose shoes) in Upper Darby. Pa., 
says: “Bows, buckles, double straps, 
switch and swivel straps and color 
in children’s shoes are the retail sales- 
man’s best friend. Although the origi- 
nal idea was to make the shoes more 
attractive for wearing, the fascination 
of these eye-catching devices is often 
the decisive reason for a family’s 
shopping. 

“Children are wide awake to the style 
changes in their apparel. Often when 
parents are shopping in family groups. 
they are interrupted by the squeals of 
delight from the youngsters for the 
TV-alerted and 


trained, the minds of these youngsters 


shoes on display. 


are keen for every new detail. They 
can't be fooled. 
“Whatever it is, there are many at- 
tractions in children’s shoes today to 
please the customer.” 

” * * 
CHARLES F. PERPEET, buyer of 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 
at Julius Grossman Shoe Stores, says: 
“I think that the prospects for busi- 
ness in general, in the next three 
months at any rate, are bright. Our 
business has picked up. In fact. we 
have shown an increase right along: 
and we expect the momentum will 
continue. 
“However, merchants cannot be com- 
They 


They must keep abreast of customers’ 


placent. cannot be lagegard. 
business with 
Above all, they 
must have full and complete stocks 
and depth of sizes, if they are to get 
their share of the customer’s shoe 
dollar.” 


wants and go after 
strong promotions. 
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by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 


Profile... 





HARRY SUSMAN 


OU might almost say it’s the “vogue” at the manufacturing, as well 

as retail levels. In our last issue, we turned the spotlight on Vogue 

Shoe Company, manufacturers in Los Angeles. Now we highlight 
Vogue Shoes, Inc., of Texas . . . their growth and the terrific strides for- 
ward in the twenty-six years since Harry Susman started the business. His 
brother, Charles, joined him in the second year. 

At that time, they considered themselves fabulously lucky when, at the 
end of the year, they had chalked up sales of 10,000 pairs. If they could 
do so well during the depression, it is no wonder that now, in their twenty- 
seventh year of business, annual sales total in excess of 300,000 pairs of 
women’s and children’s shoes. 

The keystone upon which this business was established has remained 
strong and inflexible: “Quality footwear at sensible prices.” It has proved 
itself over and over, throughout the years. Women who bought shoes from 
them back in September, 1932, are still customers today. 

Harry Susman maintains that “sensible prices and fine brands are not 
enough. The customer must have confidence in the retailer. If she can be 
sure of quality, the latest fashions, courteous service, the integrity of the 
shop and its personnel, she will come back again and again. Attractive 
presentation, advertising programs, displays . . . these can all be controlled: 
but the actual sale at the fitting stool cannot. That is where organization 
and aggressive selling come into the picture. 

“No longer does the customer come in and take the shoes away from 
us. Today, she is a shopper, willing to pay the price but not interested 
in throwing her money away. It is not easy to sell her the second pair but 
it can be accomplished by competent, experienced personnel. For example. 
we have noted in our stores, where the sales force is apathetic, we find 
resistance to the second pair. Conversely, where we have aggressive sales 
people, our multiple sales are ahead.” To drive these points home, regular 
monthly managers’ meetings are held; and discussions include employe- 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 38] 
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This attractive ventilated style in 
brown features an interesting conforma- 
tion of woven leather and nylon and 
lightly boarded calf. Bolder in detail 
than most summer styles, it features the 
classic wing-tip blucher pattern over 
fuller custom last. The quarter is severe- 
ly simple focusing attention on the woven 
vamp and tongue and the well-propor- 
tioned medallion at the tip. 


For further information write 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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by ELEANOR M. RUTTY How Open-Shoe 


The trend to more open shoes is shaping up. 
And you should be preparing to promote 
and sell this coming silhouette. 


PEN SHOES were in short supply last sum- 
mer we have heard from many sources. With 





this fact in mind you are probably plan- 
ning to buy more open shoes for summer selling. 

Before April rolls around, however, what sil- 
houettes will form the major part of your spring 
stock? Of course you will have some smartly styled 
closed pumps on heels down to 14/8—some even 
lower—and up to 24/8—and even higher. And you 
will have closed toes—one and two-eyelet—and closed 
straps. 

But—will you also have a substantial number of 
opened-up styles? There are many attractive ways 
in which spring shoes have been made lighter and 
airier. Customers will not be forced to choose be- 
tween an open toe sling or halter or a sandal and a 
completely closed shoe. They can still have the look 
they like of a tapered closed toe and back but with 
the lighter, pretty look of open shanks—or shank, if 
it is an asymmetric silhouette—and other opened 
areas. 








This d’Orsay outline is one of the spring season’s 
important more open patterns. But there are many 
other ways that designers have found to bring back 
more airy patterns for spring. A closed back and 
toe style may have an opened-up vamp lightened with 
construction openings, strippings, portholes or per- 
forations. Or it may have a back that is essentially 
not an open construction but has been opened up 
in various ingenious ways, like the shoe at top right. 

Then there are all the ways of treating a closed toe, 
open back pattern. And finally there is the frankly 
open shoe with both back and toe opened. These pat- 
terns are very fashion-right this year for pre-Easter 
selling and they are a good preparation for later 
spring and summer sandals. 

Color, too, has been very much talked about in 
connection with spring shoes. Colors are brighter this 
spring, when they are not very pale and neutral. High- 
lighted are pale beiges. off-whites. several greens. 
shocking pinks, geranium reds, and brighter blues. 


Two or three tones in the same color family are very 
much liked. Black patent against bone or white is 
important. Contrasting and colorful linings are an- 
other way of putting color interest into a shoe. 


And never forget the importance of stocking colors 
this year. Whether matched to the shoe or another 
color they give a very new look to opened-up shoes. 








Minded Should You Be? 








Right: “Shape,” high instep 
strap in beige kid with black 
patent, from Delmanettes. 


Left: Asymmetric d'Orsay 
pump in yellow suede with 
black and white ribbon 
rosette and top line, from 
Herbert Levine. 





Right: Lowered side with 
high straight side strap to 
give slightly open look in 
this black fabric touched 
with patent leather, from 
Nick Parker. 


Left: Silk suede and smooth 
leather in mignonette green 
combined in this open shank 
low-slung cross-strap, from 
Liparé. 


Right: Lowered sides lighten 
this pump in pale pearlized 
grained leather with ribbon 
trim, from Di Parigi. 





Right; All-over cutout vamp 
treatment, open shanks and 
back in this instep strap, 
from Mannequins. 


Left: Low boot outline with 
open shank on one side, lin- 
ing in blue contrasting with 
green suede upper, 13/8 heel, 
from Margaret Jerrold. 


Right: Very open quarter 
and shanks in closed vamp 
pump in striking white with 
black patent leather, from 
Mackey-Starr. 








Whats In A Shoe 





And How lo Sell It 


HAT the customer sees, the customer buys. 

Trite? Maybe. But it’s a powerful truth in 

shoe selling. And one of the first things that 
strikes the customer’s eye is the finish of the shoe. 

The surface finish is a salable part of the shoe. It’s 
an expression of the shoe’s quality, its distinctive char- 
acter, its fashion, its value, its appearance. 

With leather, there are two kinds of finishing opera- 
tions. The first is involved in the actual leather-making 
process in the tannery. It’s here that the basic type or 
character and color of the finish is determined. That is, 
it comes out as a gloss or dull finish, or a napped or 
brushed finish, or an aniline finish, etc. 

The second type of finishing is done in the shoe fac- 
tory. During the lengthy and complex shoemaking proc- 
ess, the original finish of the leather is often marred in 
some way. As the shoe is being put together. the leather 
For ex- 


may be scuffed. dulled. scratched, soiled. etc. 


ample, a shoe goes through a steaming or mulling 


Toe scuffed at a bed-lasting machine. 


Same shoe good as new after repairing treatment with spray 
and paste. Scuff mark will never show. 


“eee 
* 


by WILLIAM A. ROSSI, Field Editor 


process; it is handled by many hands and machines; it 
is subjected to heat and chemicals. All these things 
obviously affect the original finish of the leather. 

And so in every shoe factory there is a finishing and 
packing room where the leather undergoes various neces- 
sary and skilled “treatments” to give it its fine, original 
finish and character. It is this part of the finishing that 
we ll this 
seen 


concern ourselves with here. For it’s from 
point that the shoe goes into the shoe store and is 
by the consumer. 

But first, just a brief discussion of finishing from the 
tannery or leather-making standpoint. Actually, leather 
is completely made about midway through its processing 
—up to and through the process known as “fatliquoring.” 
All the operations that follow are part of the finishing 
of the leather. And it’s here where the real character 
and beauty of our many different kinds of shoe leathers 
are created. 

There are numerous finishing operations in the tan- 
ning. For example, “setting out,” which consists of 
smoothing the leather and removing its moisture. Or 
drying and sammying to make the leather more work- 
able. Or “staking.” which consists of removing wrinkles 
and folds to make the leather supple and smooth. These 
operations really lead up to the actual finishing. 

Then a complexity of chemicals and finishing mate- 
rials are applied, depending upon the type of leather. 
The leather may take as many as seven or 10 coats of 
various finishes to achieve the desired surface appearance 
and texture. The leather may be buffed. bleached, rolled, 
embossed, brushed, glazed, plated, boarded, etc.—each 
of which has a specific effect on the finish. Also, of course, 
is the coloring or dyeing. Though this is a major and 
distinct process, it’s considered part of the general finish- 
ing of the leather. 

Now the leather is finished in the tannery and moves 
into the shoe factory. It’s cut to the shoe patterns, and 
now the shoe is on its way through the assembling line. 
By the time the shoe goes through the many shoemaking 
operations, the original finish of the leather as it came 
from the tannery is usually lost or marred to some degree. 
Here’s where the shoe factory’s finishing and packing 
room puts all its skilled techniques to work to deliver 
the shoes in finish-perfect form to retailer and consumer. 
How this is accomplished is of great importance to the 
retailer. So let’s see it actually at work. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 34] 
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The author wishes to express his appreciation 
to Leather Industries of America and to the 
Paule Chemical Corporation, Boston, for their 
help in the preparation of this article. 









Finishes 


One of the first things a customer notices is the finish of a shoe. To him it is 
an expression of the shoe’s quality, distinctive character, value and style. 
















TYPES OF LEATHER FINISHES 
OR SURFACE TEXTURES 


ANILINE FINISH: Leather colored with aniline 
dyes, producing a distinctive transparent finished sur- 
face in which the grain pattern may be seen. 









SUEDE: A napped leather finish produced by buffing 
the surface on a carborundum or emery wheel. (See 


also brushed). 
BRUSHED: A napped surface leather. The term ap- 


lies primarily to men’s shoes. 
y 


MAT FINISH: A smooth, dull finish produced on 


shoe upper leather. 


GRAINED LEATHER: Any leather on which the 


original natural grain has been accentuated or high- 














A wrinkled shoe before ironing. 





lighted by a finishing process. Same shoe after ironing operation. Wrinkles won't re-appear 


when shoe has been worn. 
EMBOSSED LEATHER: Any leather finished with 


a design stamped on by plates or rollers. It may be an 








imitation of the natural grain of an animal skin or a 
design of an artificial nature. 


SHRUNKEN GRAIN: A particular type of grained 
leather in which the natural grain is highlighted and 
enhanced by shrinking the hide or skin. 


ANTIQUE FINISH: A leather finish which pro- 
duces a “weathered” effect through application of oil 
and waxes. It is sometimes referred to as “Bootmakers 


Finish.” 
PATENT LEATHER: A leather with a high gloss 


finisti produced by application of a number of coats 
of daub and varnish, with careful drying between each 
















coat. 


GLAZED OR GLACE FINISH: A highly polished, 


glossy finish produced by the friction of a roller strik- Color has been pulled from toe of shoe by pad at bed-last- 
ing the leather under pressure. ing machine. Color is easily restored by skilled renovating. 


BOARDED FINISH: A leather with accentuated 
grain produced by folding the grain surface against 
itself and rubbing the leather back and forth. Also 
referred to as Box Calf. 


BUCKSKIN: Leather obtained from deer and elk 
skins. For shoe purposes it generally has a napped 


finish. 
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What's In A Shoe 
And How To Sell It 





There are various “problems” con- 
cerning the shoe’s finish, many of 
which are common to all retailers and 
sales people, and to a large share of 
consumers as well. Let’s cite some of 
the important ones. 

BLOOMING AND SPUEING: 
a finished 
leather may have a grayish film over 
it when the shoe is taken out of the 
box. This results from the applica- 
tion of oils and fat in the tanning 


Sometimes on shoe the 


operation—and occasionally may show 
the surface of the finished 
leather shoe. This can be easily wiped 
off with a dry cloth (which the re- 
usually 
though the store doesn’t like to have 
its shoes delivered that way. But 
actually, this blooming and spueing is 
a sign of a well-nourished leather. 
even though it detracts from the ap- 


up on 


tailer or salesman does), 


pearance of the shoe. 

The finishing room in the shoe fac- 
tory can prevent this by use of special 
greatly reduce the 
and 


sprays—or can 


degree of blooming spueing 
(which, incidentally, are almost synon- 
ymous words.) Thus, when you see 
that grayish film on the shoe, while 
it means that the leather is well nour- 
ished, it that an anti- 


also means 


Finishes 


Toe compressing marks from a shoe machine. Cleaning and re-finish- 
ing with renovator and spray makes shoe “new” again. 


blooming treatment wasn’t given to 


the shoe in the factory’s finishing 
room. 

Incidentally, climatic conditions in- 
fluence the finish of a shoe. A shoe 
factory in a humid climate is con- 
fronted with shoe-finish problems dif- 
ferent from those in a dry climate. 
The same applies to shoe stores. Shoe 
finishes must be applied with these 
climatic conditions in mind. 

CROCKING: This is experienced 
brushed leathers 


with napped or 


Crocking (rubbing off of colored leather dust particles on white cloth) 
of a suede shoe. Crocking is prevented by use of special spray 
which seals in dust particles and also enhances shoe’s color. 


(suede, buck, etc.). It is understood 
to be a rubbing off of the color of 
the brushed leather, such as on a 
stocking, and is a source of annoy- 
ance to consumers and shoe stores 
alike. 

Actually, however, crocking isn’t 
always a case of the dye in the sueded 
leather rubbing off. It’s caused by the 
particles of “leather dust” imbedded 
in the napped surface of the leather. 

This is how it happens. In the tan- 
nery, where the leather is buffed to 
give it its napped or sueded surface, 
the buffing operation itself creates 
tiny particles of dust-like leather. 
These particles become imbedded in 
the napped surface. Despite all the 
brushing and air-suction devices 
used to remove these particles, some 
of them still remain. When the shoe 
is worn and repeatedly flexed in 
walking, these particles become 
loosened, working their way to the 
surface, then rubbing off onto the 
stocking. Hence, while crocking is 
to a small degree caused by a rub- 
off of the dye in the leather, it is 
caused mostly by the loosening of 
the imbedded leather-dust particles. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 40] 
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Black Is Latest Addition to Full Complement of Styles 


Officially Approved for Cubs, Scouts and Explorers 


NTIL RECENTLY, the Official Boy Scout Shoes 
were traditionally brown. The only deviation 
was the Cub Scouts. They could wear black 

shoes with their uniforms. Then, a few months ago, 
the executive board approved the wearing of black 
shoes with the olive drab Boy Scout and the dark 
green Explorer uniforms. 

This, in effect, broadens the scope and sales possi- 
bilities of the shoes makes them part of the 
American scene and as styleful as any in the boys’ and 
young men’s shoe category. This move is especially 
important in view of the consumer preference for black 
as against brown .. . in the ratio of 60 to 40. 

The Boy Scout Organization is not in competition 
with the industry. They merely specify that the shoe 
is made right. Actually, three of the largest shoe manu- 
facturers—Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis, Genera! 
Shoe Corporation of Nashville and International Shoe 
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Company of St. Louis-—make these shoes. They are 
now available in five different styles, ranging from the 
new plain toe black oxford to the basic brown service 
oxford, as well as the raised seam all-purpose oxford 
in black or brown and the dress oxford in brown. 
These shoes come in A to E widths and in all sizes 
from 1114 in the young boys’ size through 12 in the 
men’s size. 

Boy Scout shoes are sold through approximately ten 
thousand retail and department stores, as well as the 
Official Boy Scout Trading Posts. Retailers decide for 
themselves which one of the three companies they want 
to place their business with. The only stipulation is 
that the full size range must be carried, since correct 
fitting is one of the essential features. 

More and more, the Boy Scout shoes fit into the 
retailers’ needs for stable, basic numbers and styles. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 52] 
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Marble topped tables, stained glass and aluminum 
strip panels, rich matched walnut panelling and 
finely-upholstered ebony fitting chairs bring an Old 


W orld elegance to the Forecast Shop, the new May- 
D&F exclusive women’s shoe salon in Denver. Walls 
in background are in Wedgwood blue tone. 


Six Shoe Shops Feature of New 


IX SHOE SHOPS, in addition to a boot section in 

the western shop on the first floor, are housed in 

the new pace-setting May-D&F department store, 
opened to the public in Denver in August. The store was 
formed from the merger of two pioneer Colorado com- 
panies, the May Co. and Daniels & Fisher’s. It is a four- 
story-plus lower level building located in a casual sub- 
urban setting in one of the nation’s most exciting new 
architectural landmarks, Denver’s Court House Square 
project. The project involves the complete transforma- 
tion of two downtown city blocks, and includes, besides 
the new May-D&F store, an outdoor plaza and skating 


rink, a three-level underground garage for parking 1160 
cars and a 21-story hotel, to be finished in 1959. Webb & 
Knapp, Inc., owners and developers, estimated the cost 
of the new department store structure at about $8 million. 

The new shoe shops, like the rest of the store’s interior, 
were designed by Ketchum & Sharp, architects, New 
York City. 
partner-in-charge of the May-D&F project. 

An innovation among the shoe shops in the new store 


Morris Ketchum, Jr., has been serving as 


is the Forecast Shop, an exclusive women’s shoe salon on 
the second floor. In this Forecast Shop are shown and 
sold what are considered the best of the shoe lines pre- 
served from both Daniels & Fisher’s and the former 
May Company shoe departments, including Delman. Mar- 
tinique, Palter De Liso, Erica and D’Antonio. Marbled 
Old World luxury is depicted throughout the Forecast 


Right: behind the movable polished walnut and painted 
panels of the men’s and boys’ shoe shop in the new May- 
D&F store, Denver, are well-lighted and easily-accessible 
aisles of stock. Men and boys have their separate entrance 
into this shop on the first floor, easily entered from three 
main streets and a downtown mall. 


Lighting like daylight, accessibility to gloves, bags, ho- 
siery and other accessories as well as to the Plaza shop 
leading to downtown hotels, theaters and mall, and gaily- 
printed wallpaper are important features of Denver’s new 
May-D&F main floor women’s shop, the Boulevard Shop. 








by VIVIAN ANDERSON 


Denver Correspondent 


Shop, first of its kind in the city. Aluminum display 
racks are marble-topped. Ebony wood chairs are fin- 
ished in hand-woven beige upholstery. Matched walnut 
and Wedgwood blue panels concealing stock are sepa- 
rated from the fitting room by movable dividers, panelled 
in strips of stained glass and aluminum. 

The adjacent women’s shoe shop is high-lighted by 
20-foot handpainted murals depicting sylvan scenes in 
tones of green, black and brown. Fitting chairs here are 
in brown and green with hand-caned backs. Everywhere, 
matching bags are displayed with shoes. Leading into 
this huge department are three round marble-topped alu- 
minum tables on which newest shoe and bag fashions are 
displayed. co-ordinating with adjacent ready-to-wear and 
millinery shops. 

On the varied third floor of the new store is the chil- 
dren’s shoe department, not far from the toy department 
and adjacent to the boys’ and girls’ departments. The 
shoe and boys’ and girls’ departments are separated from 
each other by a three-wing wall which affords each depart- 
ment its own color scheme. Each department is identi- 
fied by different design treatments that blend into one 
whole. 


harmonious Child-style mural drawings of ani- 


ts 


Vividly-painted chairs of fiber glass into which children can 
easily climb, childlike chalk drawings on W edgwood blue walls 
and low tables which children can easily reach to see new shoes 
on display, highlight the children’s shoe shop on the third floor 
of Denver’s new May-D&F Department Store. All walls are mov- 
able, allowing for different arrangement of stock. 


mals and persons decorate the walls of the children’s shoe 
department, while interior columns are candy-striped. 
Fiber glass bucket chairs, easy for children to climb 

into, are gaily colored. 
The main floor, with unusual lighting that spotlights 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 48] 


Denver Department Store .... 


New eight million dollar May-D&F store is one of the main units in a 


trend-setting two-block downtown transformation and redevelopment. 








Profile: Harry Susman 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


customer relations as well as brief- 
ings on the new shoes... styles and 
patterns. 

For spring, 1959, Harry feels color 
will be rampant . . . bright shades 
of blue, red, orange as well as bone 
luster. He says: “We feel custom- 
ers have grown tired of the same 
old black (except patent leather, 
which will probably be as big or 
bigger than last year) and want 
something vibrant and alive.” 

These are not curbstone opinions. 
They are based on the experience 
and observations that date back to 
Harry Susman’s first job, in his 
father’s merchandise store in Hous- 
ton, and later when he managed a 
shoe chain for ten years, before go- 
ing into business for himself. 

Vogue Shoes has grown steadily 
until now; it is one of the largest 
independent retailers of women’s 
shoes in the Gulf Coast area ... and, 
for that matter, the nation. Besides 
Harry, who is president, there is 
Charles, his brother, who is vice- 
president and _ secretary; Lester 


Rosen, vice-president, and A. L. 
Cohen, treasurer. 

Their faith and confidence in the 
company, in the country and in the 
future have been amply justified 
and rewarded. They have gone for- 
ward over the years. In 1938, they 
made their first move. Though it 
was only three blocks from the orig- 
ina] store, many merchants thought 
they were making a big mistake. 
Their new store was opened in a 
sparsely occupied section of down- 
town Houston. However, it wasn’t 
long before Houston began to spread 
south, right into the area where 
Vogue Shoes stood. This store to- 
day is one of the major businesses 
in the heart of downtown Houston. 

By 1947, the Susmans had stores 
in Beaumont and Corpus Christi, 
which they called Vo-Craft. They 
were confronted with a major deci- 
sion ... whether to open additional 
stores in Texas cities or take a 
chance on Houston suburbs. Since 
then, Vogue has consistently kept 
pace with the shift of traffic to shop- 
ping centers. 

Two years ago, they completed a 
$350,000 expansion program. They 
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opened stores in Palms Center and 
Gulfgate Shopping Center, two of 
the largest centers in the South. 
Their latest store is in the Maryland 
Shopping Center of Houston. 

This brings the total of Vogue 
Shoe Stores up to seven in Houston 
and the two out of town shops. Some 
of the top brands carried are: D’An- 
tenio, Barefoot Originals and Troy- 
lings .. . and the prices range from 
$12.95 to $24.95. They also carry a 
complete line of accessories—hand- 
bags, gloves, costume jewelry as well 
as children’s apparel. 

Vogue Shoes also have their own 
warehouse and office building. 

Harry doesn’t just sit in an im- 
pressive, inaccessible office. Instead. 
he takes his coat off and goes to 
work the minute he arrives at the 
office or at any of the stores. All 
of his free time is spent with his 
family . . . his wife, Dorothy, and 
their two children, Richard 11 years 
old and Nancy eight. He works on 
U. J. A. and United Fund Drives, 
when he can; and he welcomes and 
delights in the contacts and visits 
with manufacturers and salesmen, 
when they come to Houston. End 
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How to Control 


Your Inventory 


Rigid inventory control will help you realize maximum profits and at 


the same time satisfy customers with a balanced size and style schedule. 


OUR dollar investment in 
stock and your net profit can 
be improved with a good in- 


ventory control system. The follow- 
ing plan is easy to establish and easy 
to operate to give you better control 
of your stock investment. 


Plan Sales 


First, you will need to establish a 
sales budget for your business. Most 
management-minded men using this 
inventory control system make a gen- 
eral sales budget for the year and a 
firm budget for the next six months. 
This gives tight control over the im- 
mediate future and makes it easy to 
adjust the plan for changes that take 
place six months hence. 

Accurate sales forecasting is essen- 
tial. All of the following steps of this 
inventory control system are based on 
your sales forecast for the next six 
months. If your sales are planned too 
high, your stock investment will be 
higher than is necessary. On the other 
hand, when your sales exceed your 
plan, your inventory may not be ade- 
quate to realize the full potential of 
these higher sales. 

To illustrate this system of inven- 
tory control, let’s assume the planned 
sales for the first six months are as 


follows: 


JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 

JUNE 


$10,000 
8,000 
17,000 
30,000 
27,000 
28,000 


$120,000 


Total 


Average Monthly Inventory is de- 
termined by totaling planned sales for 
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the period. This is divided by the 
stock turnover rate. In the example 
cited earlier, you divide the planned 
sales for the six months period ($120,- 
000) by the planned annual turnover 
rate of four (for six months this is 
two). Thus, the average monthly in- 
ventory is $60,000 at retail valuation. 

Average Monthly Sales are deter- 
mined by totaling your planned sales 
for the period and dividing this by the 
number of figures totaled. For in- 
stance, in a six months period with 
total sales of $120,000 divided by six 
the average monthly sales are $20,000. 

Thus, in this stock planning formulas 
we have: 

Average Monthly Inventory ($60.- 
000) minus. 

Average Monthly Sales ($20,000) 
which gives us a Stock Excess of $40.- 
000 over sales. 

This stock excess figure is added to 
the planned sales for each month. This 
gives us our planned stock for the 
beginning of that month. 

For instance, in this example the 
planned Beginning of the Month In- 
ventory for each month would be as 
follows: 

BOMI 
$50,000 
48,000 
57,000 
70,000 
67,000 
68,000 


SALES 
$10,000 
8,000 
17,000 
30,000 
27,000 
28,000 


JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 

JUNE 


As you can see, the ratio between 
the sales and inventory is greater when 
sales are low. And, when sales are 
high the inventory ratio is lower. To 
reduce your stock investment, you plan 
a higher rate of stock turnover. 


by JACK E. BEDFORD 
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Plan Purchases 


Your final control of your inventory 
is through your planned purchases. 
You hold the line on your investment 
in stock by controlling the ratio be- 
tween what you HAVE and what you 
NEED. 

Most shoe retailers determine their 
planned purchases as of the first of 
the month. Here are the figure facts 
you will need to determine your 
planned purchases for your store as 
of the first of each month: 

Planned Sales for the Month: This 
should be adjusted on the basis of 


If sales 


have been exceeding your original 


your most recent experience. 


forecast, you will want to increase this 
for the current month. Or, if sales 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 50] 
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What’s in a Shoe 
and How to Sell It 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 

As there’s no guaranteed 
“cure” for crocking. But much of 
the crocking can be reduced or elim- 
inated. For example, where tan- 
neries apply more intense removal 
methods for the “dust,” crocking is 
proportionately reduced in these 
leathers. 

However, further prevention of 
crocking is done by operations in 
the shoe factory’s finishing room. 
An air-blowing (with steam) device 
is used to blow off any loose par- 
ticles. But this is only a partial 
solution (though a few factories 
don’t go beyond this.) About 80 per 
cent of all black and colored shoes 
with napped surfaces are sprayed 
with a special solution which “seals” 
any loose particles, preventing them 
from rising to the surface and rub- 
bing off. This seals in color and 
particles alike. The better sprays 
also leave the suede silky-soft. 

WHITES AND PASTELS: The 
problem in the case of smooth white 
and pastel leathers is cleanliness; 
in the case of white suede it’s soft- 


yet, 


ness. 

In the smooth leathers of today, 
rarely do the whites and pastels 
fade easily as they once did. Today 
the finishing and coloring have 
reached near perfection. However, 
the constant handling of light-col- 
ored leathers through the shoe fac- 
tory results in much soiling. Special 
cleaners are used in the finishing- 
packing room to renovate these 
shoes, leaving the leather fresh and 
new-looking, as it was originally. 
Incidentally, all white shoes aren’t 
an identical white, but may be vary- 
ing degrees of off-white. Hence, a 
renovator or cleaner must be 
matched exactly to the degree of 
whiteness of the leather. 

With white suede (or buck), the 
task is to have a spotless leather 
without losing the natural softness 
and original whiteness of the suede. 
Some dressings or coveralls leave 
these napped leathers somewhat 
harsh and stiff in feel. The finer 
dressings give these leathers a rich, 
velvety surface while retaining the 
original color. 

Incidentally, the difference be- 
tween a buck and suede surface fin- 


ish is determined by the length of 
the nap. Buck has a shorter nap, 
hence has less of a soft-velvety feel 
than suede. Some bucks are actually 
suedes, and vice versa. And the term 
“brushed” leather is all-inclusive, 
applying to any kind of a leather 
with a napped surface. 

FADING AND STREAKING: On 
occasion today (though it used to 
be much more frequent) a retailer 
or consumer may complain about a 
leather “fading” in color. This is 
traceable to various causes: sun, 
heat, light, perspiration, dirt, damp- 
ness, etc. However, color pigments 
used in leather finishes today are 
much closer to fade-proof. Another 
occasional cause of complaint is 
streaking—sometimes caused by im- 
proper use of finishes in the factory 
—such as a wrong cleaner which re- 
moves part of the original leather 
color or finish. But it’s rare today 
that such a shoe ever leaves the fac- 
tory and reaches a retailer’s shelves. 

SCUFFING: The finish of the 
leather can make an appreciable dif- 
ference in the shoe's scuff-proof- 
ness. There are special compounds 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 46] 
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COMFORT SHOES 


Canoe  Fatdon 


Steady sellers, positive repeaters. And an 
ever-widening market as new youthful styles 
and patterns appeal to young marrieds and 
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Men's Shoe Imports 


Into the U. 


_ pate 


Are imports of men’s shoes a threat to the U. S. industry? The editors of Boor AND SHOE 


RECORDER have discussed this with Julius G. Schnitzer and report his opinions here. 


Editor’s Note: Imports of men’s shoes into the 
United States have increased by leaps and bounds in 
recent years. In 1956, the total had climbed to 1,800,- 
000 pairs. In the first six months of this year, im- 
ports of men’s shoes totaled 2,900,000 pairs, thus 
suggesting a possible total for this year of nearly six 
million pairs. Are imports of men’s shoes a threat 
to the U. S. industry? The editors of Boot anp SHOE 
RECORDER discussed this and other timely questions 
on men’s imports with Julius G. Schnitzer, director of 
the Leather, Shoes and Allied Products Division of the 
U. S. Commerce Department’s Business and Defense 
Services Administration. Mr. Schnitzer believes im- 
ports are not now a threat, but he advises the industry 
to keep a sharp eye on import totals in the months 
ahead. The potential dangers are clearly apparent. 


Q. What is the current import situation with respect 
to men’s shoes? 

A. It’s about the same as in women’s shoes, but the 
volume of trade is not quite as large. Total imports 
of men’s shoes in 1956 were 1,800,000 pairs. The 
total increased to slightly more than 2,400,000 pairs in 
1957. In the first six months of 1958, the total was 
more than 2,900,000 pairs. As you can see, imports 
during the first six months of this year were greater 
than during the entire previous year. The following 
table shows the relation of men’s imports to other types 


(see Table 1). 





Table 1 
IMPORTS OF SHOES 


Men’s and Boys’, Leather 
Quantity 
(Pairs) 


1,801,028 
2,409,921 
2,941,922 


Women’s and Children’s, Leather 
1,179,074 
2,528,105 
4.789.468 


Year V alue 


1956 
1957 
1958 


8,987,826 
4.729.621 


(Jan.-June) 6.276.132 


1956 
1957 
1958 (Jan.-June) 


4,030,239 
6,615,390 
5,470,491 
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Quantity Value 
Slippers, Leather for Housewear 
1,027,784 
818,917 
269,621 


Moccasins, Leather, Indian Type 
1,170,618 
941,720 
505,490 
Huaraches, Leather 
80,551 
1957 31,770 
1958 (Jan.-June) 35,860 


Shoes, Skating, McKay Sewed, with Skates Attached 


Year 


1956 
1957 
1958 (Jan.-June) 


1,187,412 
1,081,037 
264,261 


703,345 
580,520 
339.702 


1956 
1957 
1958 (Jan.-June) 


60,253 
29,542 
31,586 


1956 


(Pairs) 
17,796 
32,050 

894. 
Shoes and Other Footwear, Leather-Soled, 
Textile Uppers 

1,974,070 
2,039,873 
919,174 


Alpargatas, Uppers, C.V. Vegetable Fiber 

150,283 158,647 

148,551 167,209 
79,120 102,711 


1956 
1957 
1958 (Jan.-June) 


84,743 
144,643 
4.036 


2,227,915 
1,565,096 
808,549 


1956 
1957 
1958 (Jan.-June) 


1956 

1957 

1958 (Jan.-June) 

Infants’ and Babies’ 
15,704 
17,666 
22,848 


21,213 
21,290 
29.006 


1956 
1957 
1958 (Jan.-June) 





Q. What is the principal source of imports of men’s 
shoes? 

A. The United Kingdom has been by far the largest 
supplier in recent years. The UK has furnished from 
40 to 50 per cent of the total import trade. But Ital) 
has been moving up rapidly in recent years. The rate 
of gain made by the Italian exporters is outstanding. 
To illustrate: Imports from Italy to the U. S. of men’s 
shoes in 1951 amounted to fewer than 5000 pairs. But 
in 1957 the total had increased to more than 471,000 
sales of 


also has increased its 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 55] 
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“Time-Sequence Production 


Here is a new concept that aims at taking the waste effort and hit-or-miss 


methods out of shoemaking, producing shoes faster, better and at less cost. 


HERE are scores of separate 
and thousands of 
hand motions 


operations 
individual 
quired to make a pair of shoes. How 


re- 


much of this is “waste” effort, result- 
ing in higher shoemaking costs? 

A Boston firm, Technomatics, Inc.., 
believes that the entire shoe factory 
production line, from cutting room to 
packing room, will one day be oper- 
ated on a precise semi-automated sys- 
tem. Waste time and effort would be 
eliminated, resulting in shoes being 
made faster, better and at less cost. 
The basic “secret” lies in a plan of 
opera- 


tion and motion essential to making a 


precisely “pre-timing” every 
shoe. 

This is a dream. The first 
major step has been taken. The 
“Technomatic System” has now been 
created — ready for installation — for 
the fitting (or stitching) room, one of 
the most complicated and high-cost 


not 


departments in the shoe factory. 
The “System” is not only a system 
but semi-auto- 
mated machinery and equipment. The 
Technomatic people call it “scientific 


an arrangement of 


Sketched layout of the Technomatic System in a shoe factory 
fitting room. At right rear are the storage bins for supplies. 
At left, fanning out to either side are the sewing machines. 
Note how mechanical conveyors carry work to and from all 





Close-up of the electronic panel of the console of the control tower. Pro- 
duction flow, inventory status, and work output from the scores of operator 
“stations” in the fitting room are recorded here so that the entire operation 
is smoothly maintained at high efficiency. 


And 
while the present plan applies solely 
to the fitting room, Technomatic says 


time-controlled shoemaking.” 


the same principle can be applied to 
all the shoemaking departments in 
the factory. 

The equipment consists of four parts 


operators at the tables. 
system by which needed supplies are carried to and from 
operators. At the center, six feet above the floor, is the 
vital control tower. 


or sections: (1) storage bins for sup- 
plies; (2) conveyors which carry the 
supplies to the work centers; (3) sew- 
ing machines and tables where the 
operators are located; (4) a “control 
tower” from which all operations and 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 54] 
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St. Louis Retailing Pace 
Slowed, Pre-teens Good 


SHOE retailers in the St. Louis 
area have little to crow about in 
their November figures. Women’s 
fashion business held up actively in 
chain outlets, where pointed-pointed 
toes run riot in mid-price brackets, 
but fashion business slumped in sa- 
lon-type operations. Women’s casu- 
als tapered off to a steady but light 
volume. 

Men’s business in November more 
than held its own. Replacements, 
plus some protective footwear, made 
up the bulk of children’s and teen- 
agers’ buying. 

Most active age sales group 
proved to be the pre-teen girls and 
boys, many of whom were facing 
their first junior high school semi- 
formal parties and dances. Black 
nylon velvet was best selling mate- 
rial for girls, with semi-tapered toe 
rhinestone-trimmed pump favored 
pattern, on both pancake and 8/8 
shaped heels. Pre-teen boys bought 
smooth black moc-front slip-ons as 
first choice, two-eyelet lightweight 
grained oxfords second. 

Dyeable white fabric pumps 
meant extra pair sales for many 
dealers. For many teen-agers, the 
1958-59 formal has now been bought 
or made, and plain pointed toe 17/8 
heeled dancing pumps have been 
purchased to go with it. 

Footwear for special use contrib- 
uted considerable activity to Novem- 
ber selling. Ice skates, which sold 
in volume here last winter, appear 
slated for another bumper year. 
Dealers are already reporting mul- 
tiple sales, as many as three pairs 
of skates to one family at one time. 

Basketball shoes with heavy-duty 
tops and special floor-grip soles are 
current big sellers in all types of out- 
lets. Storm boots, principally bright 
red rubber pairs, have been bought 
for many pre-school tots when 
mothers had them in family-type 
stores for replacement on every day 
shoes. Men’s and women’s chukkas 
and low-boot types have been 
boosted out of the special-use class, 
since they are selling well for every 
informal occasion, including school, 
shopping, sports and leisure. Retail- 
ers say that tie-in sales of “leo- 
tights,” when carried as an acces- 
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sory item, are made automatically. 
Many teen girls consider four pairs 
par for their course, and buy, in this 
order, red, black, blue and green 
leo-tights. 


Slimmer Brogue Seen 
Trend with Miami Men 


REVIVAL of the brogue type 
shoes for men set the style trend in 
men’s shoe sales this month in 
Miami, Fla. The new, lower cut, 
lighter looking brogue showing the 
Italian influence proved to be a pace- 
setter. Leading in the color line was 
hand stained brown with the antique 
look. Staple black is still strong, 
however. 

Many of the stores held promotion 
sales for the luster calf in glazed tile 
blue, luster bone and neutral; the 
green gold shade was especially 
good. Plain pumps in high and me- 
dium heel moved fast along with 
low walking heels for daytime wear. 
The more mature fashion instead of 
the thin high heel was selling well. 

One buyer reported the chiseled 
toe doing especially well, coffee bean 
brown in leather was popular and 





fw 


prices 


} for fall... 
aoe 4 


Selby Arch Preservers 


ee oe 

executive $16 95 
polished calf for day-long wear Jd 
Black or tawny brown polished calf, slick and 
beautiful . . . designed especially for women who 
are on their fect for hours at a time and want to 


wear the smartest shoes possible for their way-of-life 
and their smooth sophisticated clothes. 


Other Arch Preservers $15.95 to $18.95 


Ideally conceived to attract the woman 
who is practical and style conscious is 
this ad by Filene's, Boston (3 cols.). 


the Italian shoe is still strong with 
most of the stores. 

Miami Beach stores are expecting 
an increase in sales by next month, 
this still being a little slow for the 
resort, but reports show the taper 
toes still terrific and the closed shoe 
is getting better results. Whites 
and pastels still predominate at the 
Beach and suedes were beginning 
to go faster in several of the better 
shops. The casual, whimsical new 
fashions were holding their own 
with the traditional black leather 
and patent, with alligator definitely 
off in popularity. 

While patents were still strong- 
est, pearlized calf in red beige and 
blue were selling very well at one of 
the better stores. 

All managers were enthusiastic in 
their report that business is very 
good for this time of year and the 
over all picture more promising 
than the past two months. Perfect 
weather the past month seems to be 
an important element in the increase 
of shopper interest. 


Los Angeles Customers Like 
Basic Shoe Style Types 


A CHECK with retailers through- 
out the Los Angeles area reveals 
some interesting customer prefer- 
ences. Personal interviews with a 
score of retailers show that business 
is steady, if not spectacular, but 
almost all customer interest is in the 
basic style items. 

In Pasadena, one store carrying 
medium to low end merchandise has 
been doing very well in women’s calf 
pumps in black, brown, some red and 
a few green. Children’s sales are 
good in black and brown moccasin 
front oxfords for boys and brown 
and white or blue and white oxfords 
for girls. Black calf flats and jag 
type suede oxfords are tops for teen- 
agers. Sales have been good in men’s 
black and brown moccasin toed ox- 
fords. 

One Maywood retailer said he had 
been having very good luck with wo- 
men’s corrugated rubber sole bicycle 
oxfords in black, brown and tan. He 
reported a pickup in sales of the 
black calf needletoe pump. Price 
range on these shoes from $11.95 to 
$13.95. His best men’s sellers were 

[CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE] 
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the new coffee bean color in a moc- 
casin toe with inverted seams which 
would go with both black and brown 
clothing. Also there has been the 
expected seasonal run on brogue 
types in rough grain leather. 

A jump over to Panorama City 
shows that in the women’s shoe sec- 
tion of a large department store 
plain alligator pumps with either 
standard high heel or 18/8 French 
heel have been going extremely well. 
Plain basic calf pumps are selling 
well in brown and green to go with 
the rustic and burnt orange colors 
popular in clothing. Black calf 
pumps have been outstanding. 

One men’s shoe store in Los An- 
geles downtown area says they have 
been doing a good job with the dark 
toned brown oxford with black rib- 
bons, so good with combination cloth- 
ing. Brogues have picked up with a 
bang almost pushing out the lighter 
weight shoes for the present. 

A downtown Los Angeles children’s 
shop states they are doing a good 
steady business with staple shoes. 
Good on boys scuff oxfords and girls 
all white and white and navy oxfords. 
Children’s dress shoes best with pat- 
ent leather T-strap for little girls 
and black soft leather moccasin toed 
oxford for little boys. 


‘Buying Mood’ Strong at 
New York, Volume Likely 


NEW YORK shoe retailers an- 
ticipate that December will be a 
good selling month. As the holiday 
season draws closer, consumers are 
in a buying mood. Shoes and slip- 
pers are expected to get a fair share 
of the consumer’s dollar, especially 
in the women’s shoe category. 

That’s the general feeling and it 
is reflected in stepped-up promo- 
tions and displays. Gala evening 
shoes, at-home slippers are sharing 
the spotlight with dressmaker and 
tailored daytime types. The range 
includes suede, satins, peau de soie, 
smooth and fine grain leathers. Col- 
ors, after black, generally are white 
and jewel tones for the evening— 
browns, beige, blue, bone, green, red. 

Promotions are attractive and ex- 
tensive. For example, Delman says: 
“Black is the color for the edge of 
night . . . a new black, toned down, 
tres matte, less definable, very wear- 
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able. . . . Black suede pump with a 

light, latticed airing of black satin.” 

“Cuffbutton — the late day shoe 

. tuxedo tailoring of black or 

navy faille, satin cuffed, jewel but- 

toned” has been getting good re- 
sponse at Andrew Geller. 

Shoe business is good in New 
York. Analysts of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Management in 
their monthly business letter, re- 
port: “With consumer spending now 
at an all-time high, consumer retail 
sales showing a favorable increase 
in the last two months; with 
heightened consumer confidence, im- 
proved business climate and greater 
personal income, it is believed that 
the coming Christmas sales and 
profits will set an all-time record.” 


Baltimore °58 Volume Seen 
Approaching °57 Totals 


BRISK fall selling in the Balti- 
more area has encouraged shoe re- 
tailers to the point where some cof 
them are predicting that over-all 
sales for the year may creep up and 
equal last year’s. 

However, with an upturn in most 
of the retailing industry, good sales 
this fall might have been expected, 
and probably more easily than some 
of the customers’ style preferences. 

Men, for example, are buying 
ankle-high shoes in greater numbers 
than ever before. These have sold 
moderately well for a number of 
seasons in Baltimore but, as one 
buyer put it, “This is the first time 
it’s really meaning something.” 

A retailer suggested that perhaps 
purchases of the style by fathers 
had led directly to the added inter- 
est he’s found among boys for boots. 
A boot in sand bark brushed pig- 
skin has sold well, according to a 
dealer who said he had stocked sev- 
eral models with shearling cuffs 
which he expects to find popular 
when the weather gets colder. 

Women shoppers in the Baltimore 
area are buying about as many 
shoes in the brighter colors as thev 
are in browns and blacks. The man- 
ager of a busy downtown shop said 
blue appears to be most popular 
with his customers. He grants that 
the darkest shades, which permit 
the shoes to be worn with almost 
anything, are selling best. 


Aside from color, the demand still 
is great for the slender, pointed toe 
and in heels, the preference is for 
slender lines, both in high and me- 
dium heights. 

The sales of shoes for school- 
ages naturally are not as good now 
as they were at the end of the vaca- 
tion period. A black suede with 
crepe sole is selling well for teenage 
girls, who definitely have not de- 
serted the bright colors either. 
Bright red is particularly popular. 
Flats and saddles are claiming their 
share of the sales, as usual. 


Chicago Sellers Pushing 
Christmas Promotional Types 


CHICAGO retailers are now en- 
gaged in the big Christmas sales and 
promotion push. The official down- 
town Christmas opening was heid 
the Saturday after Thanksgiving. 
Outlying neighborhood shoe stores 
and shopping centers are concentrat- 
ing on the first week in December, so 
there will be no diverting attraction. 

From here on right up to a couple 
of days before Christmas slippers 
and dress shoes will be getting all 
the attention in advertising, display, 
and special promotions. Last year 
was slightly off for slippers, but this 
year is expected to be extremely 
good. Therefore, there will be sharply 
increased lineage by several depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. 
Mail order houses, which have a good 
edge on this end of the business, 
have noted a good early response to 
slippers. 

December is one of the best re- 
tail shoe months of the year for 
mail order houses and 1958 is ex- 
pected to be especially good. The 
steady improvement in sales since 
last May has shown no signs of abat- 
ing. Predictions are for record gift 
business in the entire area. 

Meanwhile, regular shoe business 
has about reached its fall peak. Wo- 
men’s and children’s selling has been 
somewhat better than the men’s end. 
Women’s suedes have gained some 
momentum in recent weeks, although 
calf was the strong material all fall. 
Patents have sold already in good 
amounts, and should show good vol- 
ume from here on. Basic walking 
types have done especially well in the 
second buying spurt following the 
regular fall opening. 

There is less and less interest 
shown in conventional ties however, 
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with by far the largest percentages 
in pump type step-ins. The so-called 
tapered toe seems to have pretty 
much made its own way in this field. 
Veteran retailers in this field report 
that although they can’t sell the ex- 
treme needles, women now show little 
interest in the conventional rounded 
toe. The new squared off toe, slated 
for good volume for spring, has 
moved well where promoted in tai- 
lored and walking types. 


Yankee Department Stores 
To Depend Less on Fill-Ins 


MOST of the department stores 
in Boston, in fact throughout New 
England, have been placing larger 
initial orders for spring shoes than 
they did last year. Furthermore, 
these orders represent a higher per- 
centage of planned sales. The rea- 
son for the former, of course, is that 
they anticipate an increase in busi- 
ness, particularly in children’s shoes 
and in casual types for women and 
teenagers. Reason for the latter is 
that they have had difficulty since 
early last summer in getting fill-ins 
when needed. They fear that some- 
thing of the same sort may happen 
again. 

Smaller stores are divided in their 
thinking. Family shoe stores in the 
suburbs, for instance, feel that busi- 
ness may not be enough better to 
justify an increase in their orders 
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just now. And they see little need 
of anticipating unsatisfactory de- 
liveries since the basic styles they 
carry are nearly always stocked in 
quantity by manufacturers. In a 
second category are the medium size 
city shoe stores which have shown 
increases even during the so-called 
recession. These have upped their 
spring orders about 10 per cent. 

In the meantime, and with few ex- 
ceptions, stores report continued 
good business and look for a switch 
trom the walking and casual types 
now in demand, to higher styles as 
the winter social season gets under 
way. 

Some of this type of business was 
noted in the Joseph Antell shoe 
store in Boston’s Back Bay section 
as early as the third week in Novem- 
ber. Dressy shoes for evening wear 
showed an increase. The best de- 
mand was for closed pump types 
with the new oval toe. High heels 
accounted for 40 per cent of sales 
at that time. Medium heels ac- 
counted for the remainder. In col- 
ors black accounted for 70 per cent 
of all sales; brown, 20 per cent, and 
red, 10 per cent. 

At the Solby Bayes store on Win- 
ter Street, in the downtown shop- 
ping district, the demand for casuals 
has been persistent. During one 
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Fall revolves around the pump . . . so excitingly new in shape and de- 
tail, they're likely to be the pivot of your wardrobe plan. Our per- 
petual motion collection by Evins covers the whole social spin! Come, 


see them all. 
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Three pretty Evins pumps with two matching handbags are picked by Kempner's, 
Little Rock, Ark., for this neat six col. ad. Decorative details are well shown 
in the original. Suede in black and navy. Silk and satin ornaments. 
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November day, it was reported, 40 
pairs of these shoes, many of them 
with closed toes, were sold. Popular 
colors were beige, light tan and 
black, the latter in suede leather. 


Detroit Shoe Selling Seen 
Emerging from Slump 


RETAIL shoe business in the 
greater Detroit metropolitan area is 
just beginning to come out of the 
slump, and is still considered slow 
by most retailers. According to lat- 
est Board of Commerce figures, re- 
tail sales are off just a few percent- 
age points from this time a year ago. 
However, this represents the most 
favorable monthly comparison to 
date for the year. It is generally 
felt that the sales totals for the 
latter half of November and Decem- 
ber of this year will beat 1957. 

In the women’s dress shoe lines, 
tapered closed pumps continue the 
number one seller. Fyfe’s reports a 
two-to-one demand for black calf 
pumps in the $15.95 and down price 
bracket. This seems to reflect the 
customer’s desire to be practical, es- 
pecially if economics have limited her 
to one new pair of shoes this fall. 
Yet, in the higher price brackets, 
there has been exceptional success 
with genuine alligator and genuine 
alligator lizard pumps. 

Choice of heel heights is approxi- 
mately 50-50 between the high stil- 
etto and the mid-high illusion heel. 
Women like the 18/8 heel in the very 
slim version. Hudson’s Woodward 
Shops promoted this heel in a news- 
paper ad, which was headed: “enter 
the little heel’ and displayed “pretty 
little calfskin pumps” for wear on 
many occasions. 

Black suede is second in sales, and, 
combined with black satin trim, is 
selling well for dress-up wear. Black 
satin and black silk pumps are much 
on display, with the sales appeal be- 
ing their “romantic look.” The plain 
opera pump with very tapered toe 
and the new, extremely thin heel, is 
accounting for a large percentage of 
sales. It is particularly popular in 
the soft Italian construction. 

One retailer, selling primarily in 
the $18.95 to $24.95 category, notes 
an increased sale of brown calf— 
almost equal to black! The T-strap 
has been good in many stores. 





What’s in a Shoe 
and How to Sell It 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 

used now as a protective coating to 
make the leather  scuff-resistant. 
This is usually a wax coating which 
serves as a buffer against abrasion. 

LUSTRE: In the factory finishing 
room a shoe can be given more 
or less lustre, as desired, in keeping 
with the “character” of the leather 
and shoe. Some retailers specify 
the degree of lustre wanted. 


Finishing Operations 
Often, to make the leather smooth 
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to perfect fitting Alden-Pedic shoes. 
also made a repeat customer who will send 


you other customers, too. 


exclusive Foot-Balance” program today. 


when you fit a foot sufferer 


and beautiful as the retailer and 
consumer see it, an “ironing” oper- 
ation is necessary to remove any 
wrinkles that develop as the shoe is 
being processed. Ironing is a skilled 
operation, for care must be taken 
not to burn the leather. A special 
compound coating is now applied 
before the ironing, to prevent burn- 
ing or darkening of such colors as 
reds and blues. Wrinkles form 
chiefly around the quarters and 
vamps—though if the shoe is care- 
fully lasted and proper adhesive used 
in cementing linings these wrinkles 
don’t appear. 
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Retaining or restoring the leath- 
er’s original tone and lustre of color 
is an important finishing operation. 
The countless manual handlings of 
the shoe going through the assem- 
bly process may leave the leather 
soiled or toneless. So cleaners and 
color renovators are used in the fin- 
ishing room. Care is taken never to 
leave a “painted” look to the leather, 
but rather to let the original lustre 
and color of the leather emerge. 
Leathers today, thanks to the qual- 
ity of the original dyes and finish- 
ing compounds, are highly color- 
fast, considering the many abusive 
elements to which they’re subjected 
—perspiration, light, sun, heat, dirt, 
acids, etc. 

No leather is water-proof or 
water-resistant by itself. It is the 
applied finish or other treatment 
which makes it water-resistant. To- 
day this is done either with a finish 
applied in the shoe factory, or by 
impregnating the leather (such as 
with silicones) during the tanning 
process. 

Retaining or restoring the origi- 
nal suppleness of the leather is an- 
other important finishing function. 
Sometimes a portion of this supple- 
ness is lost during the factory proc- 
essing or storage of the shoe (espe- 
cially in dry places). Specially com- 
pounded finishes give renewed tone 
and suppleness to the leather. 

Patent leather has for many years 
presented some problems for manu- 
facturer, retailer and consumer 
alike. Cracking has been, of course, 
the chief problem with some patent 
leather—though experienced far less 
so today than in the past. Cracking 
occurs not in the leather itself but 
in the Japanned or enamel-like fin- 
ish which consists of many coatings. 
Weather, or shoe flexings, or tem- 
perature shifts, or storage condi- 
tions—all or any of these can cause 
a cracking of the finish, which ap- 
pears to be a cracking of the leather 
itself. 

Sometimes patent will “check’— 
that is, develop minute, fine cracks 
like a rough grain, usually after the 
shoe is worn. This also may be 
caused by elements such as perspira- 
tion, heat or cold, the quality of the 
finish, ete. 

Cracking and checking may be 
repaired in the factory by applica- 
tion of special coatings or sprays 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 49] 
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Chicago 


THE shoe business continues to gain strength throughout 
the Midwest. The enthusiasm and optimism noted at the 
National Shoe Fair has continued. Retail business, al- 
though deterred by prolonged warm and pleasant weather, 
shows a steady gain over a year ago. This has carried over 
into manufacturing and wholesale sources. Commitments 
for spring are proceeding at a steady pace. Orders are run- 
ning slightly ahead of a year ago in volume. Also, they 
are being placed about two weeks earlier. However, most 
buyers are retaining a larger open-to-buy. Smaller initial 
orders, followed by more frequent fill-ins continues to be 
a growing trend. 

A slightly smaller spread in number of styles bought is 
noted. This is particularly true of some of the larger vol- 
ume outlets. These buyers are seeking greater depth in 
highlighted styles, spreading themselves thinner in fringes. 
This is particularly true in men’s shoes, although a grow- 
ing practice in some women’s fields. Children’s shoes on 
the other hand show a slight fanning out. Increase in num- 
ber of styled-up shoes, particularly in the growing girls’ 
and boys’ fields held responsible. 

Style forecasts for women’s shoes appearing during the 
National Shoe Fair are being carried out. In early buys, 
pumps dominate (providing they are trimmed or have 
some deviation in pattern from the traditional opera). How- 
ever, sandals are being bought in greater quantities than a 
year ago, and may take over in second and later buys. 
Patent again is the run-away material, but there is a feel- 
ing this may be the peak year. Patent is becoming a year 
round seller and may level off as a seasonal material. Black 
is still number one, but there is good interest in the new 
blues. Talk of lots of color persists, but shows up only in 
fringe buys for present orders. However, mail order houses 
and some of the chains are investing heavily in pastels and 
the bone family. 


St. Louis 


Sr. LOUIS producers continue to be happy over the way 
business for next spring is shaping up. Orders are larger 
and earlier than at this time last year. The trend toward 
slimmed down inventories has apparently hit bottom and 
has begun to bounce up sharply. Manufacturers are find- 
ing that retail buyers, especially their “good” accounts, 
have placed spring buys for between 10 and 15 per cent 
more pairs than they had by last December 1. 

Reports from salesmen on the road say that hesitancy 
on the part of the dealer in making his commitments can 
be written off as a thing of the past temporarily at least. 
Retailers in general are looking “beyond the ends of their 
noses” and projecting their buying further into the spring 
months. Since every retailer expects and counts on early 
delivery, these volume orders now on spring pairs are 
welcomed by the plant production scheduling departments, 
especially of large producers. 

Spokesman for one major manufacturing company here 
commented on the lack of “shopping around” at either 
the Dallas or Atlanta show. He feels that the average 
retailer is not looking for new resources seriously at pres- 
ent, preferring to remain with his tried-and-true sources 
in order to make sure of early deliveries. The modest 
price increases, this spokesman reported, went “close to 
unnoticed” at the regional shoe shows. 
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Based on business written at the shows and on the road 
to date, trends have been somewhat established for volume 
production. Black patent will continue to get top rating, 
with black calf a contender. Colors as such are getting 
more attention for next spring than the one color Red 


Shoe Red did for 1958. 


New England 


In the midst of plenty, New England’s volume shoe manu- 
facturers nevertheless are still worrying. 

While most of them have enough early spring orders on 
hand to keep their plants running at near capacity for the 
next two and one-half months, they fear that orders for 
late spring and summer shoes may be more difficult to get. 
This is not because of any change seen in the business 
picture but because, with advancing prices for leather and 
other materials, profits will be nil unless buyers can be 
persuaded to pay more money. They see a battle royal 
ahead. 

The calf leather market, as of the third week in Novem- 
ber, was in such a state that several tanners stopped quot- 
ing prices because they were unable to find out what they 
would have to pay for raw skins, also strong and scarce 
Much the same condition prevailed in the side leathe: 
market. 

There has been some talk in the trade of the possibility 
of switching from calf to kid leather. Kid leather manu- 
facturers, however, while admitting that sampling of their 
lines had been heavier than usual, said nevertheless that 
orders actually booked were not in sufficient volume to 
make them think that any such switch was in immediate 
prospect. They, too, have been asking higher prices. 


Los Angeles 


MANUFACTURERS are busy assessing the results of the 
recent show in Los Angeles. The tally of market sales and 
prospective customers will have a strong influence on spring 
production schedules. 

Re-orders on women’s fall shoes have fallen off somewhat 
in this area because of the unusually warm weather. Fore- 
casts through the month of December predict a warm, dry 
winter well past the first of the year. With this in mind, 
retailers have kept their re-orders to a minimum and have 
stocked mostly staple shoes, keeping the purchase of novel- 
ties to a light sprinkling. 

Men’s casuals such as the desert boot and hard-soled 
moccasin house slipper have held up quite well and chil- 
dren’s shoe re-orders are holding their own. 

With all the hue and cry against the needle toe they're 
still selling. If anything, the sales have increased. Maybe 
the women have given up fighting and waiting for the 
styles to change. Probably they have decided to go along 
with the inevitable. After all they do have the sling pump 
and spring-o-lator to fall back on. 


New York State 


CAPSULE reviews of the New York shoe manufacturing 
market: “Production in factories is near capacity. 
Business is good. Many of the major lines have raised 
their prices. Finished leather market is firm and with 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 53] 
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Six Shoe Shops 


in Denver Store 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


merchandise rather than aisles, 
boasts two shoe shops—the Boule- 
vard Shop, adjacent to gloves, bags 
and hosiery, and the men’s and boys’ 
shoe shop, part of the men’s depart- 
ment, which runs the full length of 
the main floor from the 16th Street 
mall to 15th Street along Court 
Place. The men’s and boys’ shoe de- 
partment has its own entrance and 
36 fiitting chairs of ebony wood up- 
holstered in alternate turquoise blue 
and gray leather. Waffled fluorescent 
lighting gives a daylight effect upon 
the shoes displayed in two huge 
cases. Wrought iron silhouettes de- 
picting horse racing and other sports 
are set against an olive green wall in 
one end of the shop and against a 
walnut wall on the other end. 

The Boulevard Shoe Shop is high- 
lighted by a butterfly and floral print 
wallpaper, in gray on white, and one 
wal] painted in pale chartreuse. 
Mirrored display racks repeat the 
chartreuse. Oak chairs are up- 
holstered in pale green _ fabric, 
matching the gray-green carpeting. 
Also on the first floor in the west- 
ern shop is the boot shop, where 
both Tony Lama and Acme boots 
are displayed and sold in colorful, 
authentic western settings. 

The budget floor, below which are 
three parking levels, each a_ block 
square, is a complete department 
store in itself with two shoe shops 
—one for women and children to 
which casuals and a moccasin bar 
have been added, and one for men, 
both dress and work shoes. The lat- 
ter store has a separate entrance 
from the tree-lined mall at street 
level. Sales fixtures here have been 
custom-made to allow for maximum 
display of stock. Free use of color 
on walls, columns and sales fixtures, 
decorative recessed lighting, over- 
head “stabiles” and “sign-posts” 
add to the beauty and efficient de- 
sign of these shops. 


Baker Reporting 
from Washington 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12] 
a brand-new set of projections of 


population growth in the years 
ahead. 
Total U. S. population, now 


around 175 million, is to zoom up- 
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ward by nearly 100 million in the 
next 22 years, the Bureau calcu- 
lates. This means a total popula- 
tion of around 272 million in 1980. 

Women will outnumber men by 
around 3 million in 1980, it’s esti- 
mated. (Today, females outnumber 
males by 1.5 million.) 

All of these estimates are pre- 
dicted on the assumption that the 
U. S. will not become involved in a 
war, catastrophe, epidemic, or major 
depression. 

The government’s census experts 
offer four choices of the expansion 
rate. Here are the most optimistic 
and the least optimistic estimates 
for the next 22 years (in millions) : 

1960 181.2 179.4 
1965 199.0 191.5 
1970 219.5 202.5 
1975 243.9 215.8 
1980 272.6 230.8 

Here are some other data to help 
you in your sales planning: 

The number of youngsters aged 
5 to 13 will increase for the next 
several years. But from 1960 to 
1963, the rate of growth will slow 
down to the present (1958) rate. 
By 1962, we’ll have about 34.5 mil- 
lion youngsters—about 4.5 million 
more than we had in mid-1957. 

The number of young adults aged 
18 to 24 also will rise rapidly. By 
1970, there’ll be 25 million of them 
—10 million more than in 1957. 
Consider the effect of this enormous 
gain on your sales to the college- 
age group! 

The number of adults aged 25 to 
44 will remain steady during the 
next 10 to 15 years, increasing from 
47.1 million in 1957 to 48.2 million 
in 1970. 

The number of adults in the 45-64 
group will grow somewhat, from 
about 35 million in 1957 to 43.9 mil- 
lion in 1975. 

The number of adults over 65 will 
continue to grow substantially. 
(Better drugs, better health protec- 
tion.) In 1940, there were only 9 
million in this age bracket. Today, 
there are about 15 million. By 
1980, there’ll be about 24.5 million 
over 65. 


The cost of borrowing money, al- 
ready up sharply from mid-year 
levels, is to rise still higher in the 
weeks ahead. Federal Reserve 
Board is convinced higher interest 
is the only effective way to combat 


runaway inflation. 

If you are planning to borrow for 
expansion or to build inventories in 
the months ahead, do so soon. To 
postpone applying for a loan these 
days will only mean asking for 
higher interest rates later on. 

Recent upward trend in interest 
charged on home loans is typical. 
It’s been on the rise since mid-Sum- 
mer. Banks and savings and loan 
associations admit they’ve been 
boosting these rates on all outstand- 
ing mortgages, and are charging all 
new borrowers rates higher by one- 
half to one per cent more. 

The White House advisers are 
asking the Federal Reserve Board 
to go slow, however. For unemploy- 
ment is still well over the four mil- 
lion mark, and manufacturing ac- 
tivity generally is well below last 
year’s high-level marks. Stock mar- 
ket prices continue to climb, de- 
sipte the 90 per cent down payment 
rule curently enforced by the Fed. 
(Some experts at the Reserve Board 
privately advocate requiring 100 
per cent down (no credit) but they 
doubt Congress would permit it. 
For the law authorizing Reserve 
Board Regulation T (stock margins) 
says the Board can “regulate” 
credit, not abolish it. 

Any way you add the economic 
signs, there’s no likelihood in sight 
of softer interest, or even assur- 
ance that present rates will level 
off. Every plus sign in the produc- 
tion picture will tend to firm up the 
cost of borrowing money still more. 


New industrial orders, plus 
stepped-up government spending, 
are putting some much-needed zing 
into the business picture. 

That’s the official view of the Ad- 
ministration’s business experts. 
And these experts are also predict- 
ing a steady rate of improvement 
in the nation’s economy for at least 
the next six months. 

If nothing happens to knock the 
U. S. economy on its can between 
now and next June, gross national 
product some time next year will 
pass the all-time high of $445,600,- 
000 (annual rate) set in the third 
quarter of 1957. The annual rate 
of GNP, if all goes well, could ex- 
ceed the $450 billion mark next 
year. 

It is important to note that these 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 51] 
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What’s in a Shoe 
and How to Sell It 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 
that give a renewed finish to the 
surface to make the leather like 
new again. 

But recently a revolutionary de- 
velopment has appeared, which now 
gives a patent leather which does 
not crack or check or peel even 
under the most extreme conditions. 
It has undergone long testing with 
outstanding success, and it now 
seems certain that the age-old prob- 
lems of patent leather have been 
solved. The secret lies in a new kind 
of coating, reported to be a plastic 
substance which is a major improve- 
ment over the conventional enamel- 
like materials used. 


Types of Finishing 

By the time the shoe comes to the 
end of the assembly line and reaches 
the finishing and packing rooms, it’s 
ready for a series of skilled treat- 
ments to give the shoe the fine, fresh 
look the retailer and consumer ex- 
pect in a new shoe. Without these 
treatments the shoe would never be 
accepted by the inspecting eye of 
the consumer and retailer. 

In the finishing-packing depart- 
ments of the factory, the “treer”’ 
thoroughly cleans the shoe, remov- 
ing all stains and soil such as ce- 
ment, edge inks, finger marks, etc. 
He also “conditions” the leather 
with a special substance that re- 
stores its suppleness, some of which 
may have been lost in the earlier 
mulling (wetting) process of shoe- 
making. 

Then the shoe may go to the “re- 
pairer,” a very skilled operator. He 
repairs any minor scuff marks or 
hairline scratches incurred during 
the shoe making process. He uses 
particular tools, techniques and ma- 
terials to achieve a perfection look 
in the finish. He also uses renova- 
tors which bring up the original 
color and type of finish (such as 
aniline or antique) to the leather. 
None of this is a “patching” job, 
but a normal process in the factory. 
It is the same as staining a fine 
wood to bring out all its inherent 
beauty and character. And so it is 
that the natural beauty of the 
leather impresses the customer’s 
eye. 

Though the quarter and vamp of 
a shoe may be cut from the same 
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skin, there are sometimes subtle 
though noticeable differences in 
shade or tone or color between vamp 
and quarter. Here again the re- 
pairer’s -skilled hand goes to work 
with specially prepared renovators 
which create a perfect match in 
color and finish. 

Next come the “dressers,”’ who fill 
in and nourish the leather to remove 
any “hungry” look to it. The dresser 
may use a wax dressing or spray 
containing softening agents. From 


here the shoe moves to the spray 
operator, who gives the shoe a com- 


plete spray coating so that there’s 
a uniform lustre all over the shoe. 
Or he may apply a water-repellent 
spray on some children’s shoes or 
work shoes. 

While virtually every shoe factory 
applies these “treatments” to vary- 
ing degrees, the treatments are 
more necessary with cheaper grades 
of shoes than in better grades. This, 
obviously, is due to the lower qual- 
ity of shoemaking, and also lower 
quality of materials (such as cheaper 
leathers which may contain various 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 52] 


PEEK-A-BOOT. 
EXPLORES - 
THE UNKNOW 


Bu» Tatch, PEEK*A* BOOT Sales 
Manager, was not at all earth-bound 
in his search for product development. 


He’s had our designers ‘‘in orbit’ for 
many months now and it won't be 

long before they’! ‘‘biast off’ with new 
lines for the entire family that 

make PEEK*A*BOOT an even better 


eeeereereeeeeeeeee 
7 


PEEK «A+ BOOT, INC. 


1600 So. Flower Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 


eeoeeeeeerereeeeeeeeereeeee eee 


buy for you... and your customers! 


AT THE PPSSA @¢ 


Hotel New Yorker, Rooms 1147-1148 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 
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WAREHOUSES: 136 TICHENOR STREET, NEWARK, N. J. * 2400 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How to Control 
Your Inventory 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


have not been meeting your plan, you 
will want to adjust your current plan 
accordingly. 

Planned End-of-Month Stock: This 
is the stock you plan to have at the 
beginning of the next month. On 
your planned inventory budget, you 
take the figure for the first of the 
next, month. For instance, planning 
purchases for January, you take the 
planned Beginning of the Month In- 
ventory for February, for February 
you use the March figure, etc. 


Plan Turnover Rate 


Second, in your inventory control 
system, you will need to determine a 
rate of stock turnover for your busi- 
ness. You can set this at any rate 
you want to achieve. However, you 
will want to remember that a low 
turnover rate means a high stock 
and a high turnover rate means a 
lower stock. 

For instance, the following illus- 
trates the effect on stock with the 
different turnover rates. Sales re- 


main the same, but the stock varies 
with the change in turnover rate: 


AVERAGE 
STOCK— 
AT RETAIL 
$2,500 
$5,000 


STOCK 

TURN SALES 
4 $10,000 
2 $10,000 


A word of caution: When your 
stock turnover rate is set too high, 
you will have to order stock more 
frequently. And, you may be in dan- 
ger of not having enough stock (the 
right kind) to meet your customer- 
ers’ demands. 


Plan Stock 


Third, you plan your stock for the 
first of each month. This is a plan 
and is based on your planned sales 
and your rate of stock turnover. 

Here is a formula for determining 
your stock excess over sales for the 
beginning of each month: 

Average Monthly Inventory at 

Retail minus Average Monthly 

Sales equals Stock Excess over 

sales for the month. 

Current Inventory: This figure is 
your book or physical inventory at 
retail valuation. Naturally, it will 


be reduced by any markdowns or 
stock shortages that have taken place 
in the past. 

You may want to reduce your 
“current inventory” figure by the 
amount of any out-of-season stock. 
However, if you do make this ad- 
justment, be sure it is included 
again when the selling season for 
this seasonal stock approaches. 

Current Orders: A total of your 
order files will give you the figure 
for this part of your purchase plan- 
ning formula. Most shoe retailers 
do not include any future orders 
scheduled for delivery beyond thirty 
days. Others set up a sixty day limit 
for inclusion in the current order 
total. 

To determine your planned pur- 
chases for a month, you subtract 
what you HAVE from what you 
NEED. For example, 


NEED 


Planned sales 
for January 
Planned stock 
for February 1 $48,000 


$10,000 


$58,000 





Blue, brown, maple, red, 
white, black. Sizes 4 to 10, 
AAAA to D. 
Retail about 


9.95 


Red, brown, bive, black, 
white. Sizes 4 to 10, 
AAAA to D. 

Retail about 

10.95 


British Classics, Inc. 


146 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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One of America’s Finest Resources for 


* SAMPLES 
* JOB LOTS 
* CANCELLATIONS 


Branded Shoes- first quality 
from outstanding makers 


IDEAL FOR 
Cancellation Stores 
Drive Ins 


Bargain Basements 


79-81 READE STREET 
Cable Addres 


NEW YORK 7 


ALBARISHOE - Phone WOrth 
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HAVE 


Inventory as 
of January 1 
Current orders 


$36,000 
$12,000 


$48,000 


Planned purchases 
as of January 1 $10,000 
Your planned purchases on this 

inventory control system are based 

on retail value. You would reduce 
this figure by the amount of your 
average markup to determine the 
cost value of your planned purchases. 

For instance, if your average mark- 

up is 30 per cent of retail, you 

would have planned purchases of 
$7,000 at cost in this illustration. 

Following this plan of buying will 
give you tight control of your in- 
ventory—help you realize maximum 
profits and maintain an adequate as- 
sortment of stock for your shoe 
store. End. 


Baker Reporting 
from Washington 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


bright predictions reflect the think- 
ing of not only the Administration, 
but also of rank-and-file federal 
economists who operate outside the 
area of partisan politics. 

These optimistic predictions gen- 
erally jibe with those of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, a group 
of top industrial management men 
who semiannally submit their views 
and business forecasts to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

In addition to their predictions 
for a hefty gain of $10 billion in 
gross national product during the 
next 12 months, the Administra- 
tion’s inner circle economic experts 
also say industrial management can 
expect these other developments: 

National income is on the rise. 
In 1959, the previous peak ($364 bil- 
lion in 1957) may be passed. New 
purchases of automobiles, homes, 
and consumer goods are in the mak- 
ing. 

Farm income, too, is on the rise. 
This points the way to increased 
sales of farm machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Corporate profits, after a nine- 
month downtrend, are on the way 
up again. 
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Private domestic investment 
climbed back up to $54.5 billion 
(annual rate) in the third quarter 
of this year and is still rising. 

Spending for new plant and 
equipment is on the rise, following 
a prolonged sag from the peak 1957 
levels. 

The only possible flaw in the out- 
look is that recovery may come too 
fast and go too far. Too much pros- 
perity too quickly would only bring 
on uncontrolled inflation. Some ex- 
perts privately say the stock market 
is getting out of hand, and they 


pressures from affecting the over- 
all economy. 


The long-awaited pickup in 
spending for new plant and equip- 
ment is finally underway. Accord- 
ing to the latest government fig- 
ures, outlays will rise to an annual 
rate of close to $32 billion before 
the close of the year. (This is be- 
low last year, but nicely ahead of 
slow pace set in the first half of 
this year.) 

This encouraging spurt points 
the way to new and fatter orders 


hope to prevent similar inflationary [CONTINUED ON PAGE 56] 
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BIGGEST SALES YEAR YET? 


We're going to help you SELL MORE THAN 6,000,000 
PAIRS in '59! Yes — we're reaching hundreds of millions 
with hard-hitting, exciting ads in these leading magazines: 





READER'S DIGEST, SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, TRUE, 
PARENTS’, HARPER'S BAZAAR, ARGOSY, GLAMOUR AND MANY OTHERS! 


(PLUS MILLIONS MORE ON TV, RADIO!) 


RIPPLE® Sole manufacturers say they can't keep up with the 

| demand! Retailers report SELL-OUT after SELL-OUT! 

| So take a tip and — put RIPPLE® Sole — in your line today! Feature in 
your windows, ads... and watch the profits roll in. 


(G9 For information, for FREE SALES AIDS, write: *TM — RIPPLE SOLE Corp. 
b) BEEBE RUBBER COMPANY 


fi ema NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








What's in a Shoe 

And How to Sell It 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 

scars or damage marks.) 

A wide variety of specially pre- 
pared materials is used—renovators, 
crayons, pastes, sprays, etc. Spe- 
cialty houses making shoe finish 
materials are constantly doing chem- 
ical research to develop more effec- 
tive finishes. This is a ceaseless 
challenge because of the tremendous 
turnover of leather colors, textures, 
materials, styles, etc., season to 
season. 

Much of what we've said here 
may be somewhat of a revelation to 
many retailers and salespeople, who 
presume that the shoes go directly 
into the shoe box the moment they 
come off the last machine on the as- 
sembly line. As we've seen, the finish- 
ing operations are as vital as the 
actual fabricating of the shoe. For 
it’s the quality and character of the 
finish which permits the shoe to 
reflect all its true beauty and crafts- 
manship—the visible features that 
add so much to the salability of the 
shoe. 


Merchandising the Finish 

You have seen that a good share 
of the time and skill applied to the 
making of leather and of shoes is 
devoted to the finishing operations. 
Obviously, this is because so much 
of the inherent beauty, character 
and quality of the leather and shoe 
are determined by the character 
and quality of its surface finish. 

We say to the customer that the 
shoe is “beautiful” or “pretty” or 
“*handsome” — but, ironically, we 
never explain to the customer why 
and how this is achieved. In failing 
to do this, not only is much of the 
“romance” of the shoe lost in sell- 
ing, but the customer can’t fully ap- 
preciate the “plus” values in the 
shoe. 

What is there about the shoe’s 
finish that can be “merchandised” 
to the customer? Here are some 
specific points that can be brought 
out. 

(1) COLOR: A shoe’s color can’t 
or shouldn’t be taken for granted. 
The color, including black and white, 
was imparted to the leather through 
a combination of exacting science 
and art. Color has tone, shade, 
lustre—and a shoe with a good 
quality finish will retain these char- 
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acteristics. For a shoe’s color to 
remain freshly alive with wear is 
an important symbol of quality, and 
something the customer desires. Let 
the customer know about this. 

(2) SURFACE FINISHES: There 
are various common types of shoe 
surface finishes—glazed, mat, ani- 
line, antique, etc. But though they’re 
common to shoe people they’re not 
usually common to consumers. These 
different finishes have been deliber- 
ately given to the leather to lend 
distinctive character to the shoe. 
Take a moment to point up this dis- 
tinctive character that makes this 
shoe something different and spe- 
cial. Explain, for example, that an 
aniline finish is a deep tone dye 
effect, and how it gives the shoe 
a distinguished appearance unlike 
other shoes. 

(3) SUPPLENESS: While sup- 
pleness is an innate character of the 
leather itself, the leather has a bet- 
ter chance of remaining supple with 
wear because of the finish treatment 
given. Supple leathers have a luxury 
feel to them. Don’t let the customer 
take this for granted. Point up that 
this suppleness is permanently 
“built into” the leather by special 
finishing treatments. This insures 
greater comfort and a rich appear- 
ance to the shoe. 

(4) TEXTURE: Each leather has 
its own natural texture or surface 
features. But a quality finish ap- 
plied to the leather brings out the 
distinctive character of the texture 
to the maximum degree. Thus the 
texture is smartly outstanding 
largely because of the fine finish. 

(5) BRUSHED LEATHERS: An 
experienced touch can evaluate the 
quality of a napped or brushed 
leather. Better quality brushed 
leathers, particularly the suedes, 
have a soft, velvety feel. Much of 
this is determined by the finish 
applied to these napped leathers. 
The finish will not only bring out 
the rich softness, but will assure 
longer life for the softness of the 
nap. There are different qualities of 
suede, and the customer should be 
made to know the difference in a 
rich, quality suede, and to appre- 
ciate it. 

(6) PATENT LEATHER: Don’t 
be negative about this. While it’s 
all right to say it won’t crack or 
peel, point out why it will remain 
smooth and clear on its surface. Ad- 


vise the customer against keeping 
patent leather shoes in a cold closet 
or attic—or where there may be 
abrupt changes in temperatures. 
Point up that today’s patent leather 
is finished to assure its long life 
under all reasonable wearing con- 
ditions. 

(7) WHITES AND PASTELS: 
In smooth whites and pastels today, 
there is little chance of streaking 
or fading—and this should be 
brought out to the customer. Our 
light-colored leathers today are col- 
or-fast, so that the original light 
color is retained through the life of 
the shoe—with periodic cleaning, of 
course. As to white suede, with a 
proper finish treatment, as most re- 
ceive today, there is assurance that 
the original tone and texture of the 
suede will remain. 

(8) SCUFFING: While this ap- 
plies to all types of shoes, it applies 
especially to children’s shoes. There 
can be no guarantee against scuff 
marks on leather, of course. But a 
good scuff-resistant finish reduces 
appreciably the amount of damage 
resulting from abrasion. Let the 
customer know that the shoe has 
such a finish. 

(9) SHINING AND CLEAN- 
ING: When the salesman says that 
a shoe “takes a good shine,” he’s 
really saying that the shoe’s original 
surface finish makes the good shine 
—or easy cleaning—possible. So the 
“built-in” finish assures the cus- 
tomer of permanently new-looking 
shoes through periodic shining or 
cleaning. 

Leather shoe finishes and finishing 
is a science unto itself. Behind it is 
much genuine research—and _be- 
cause of it our shoes of today look 
better, wear better. This is some- 
thing the customer should know. 
Informing the customer about it not 
only adds something to educational 
selling, but helps sell shoes. End 


Complete Scout Wardrobe 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 
There are no mark-downs because of 


seasonal style changes. In fact, the 
shoes sell themselves, since the seal 
and Boy Scout name and tradition, 
over the years, have given added 
prestige and acceptance to the line. 

Now, with the approval and ac- 
ceptance of black shoes, in addition 
to the regular brown, Boy Scout 
shoes fit any style category. End 
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What’s in a Shoe and How to Sell It 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


CRUSHED FINISH: Leather which has had the 


natural grain accentuated by plating or other processes. 


FULL GRAIN: The term applied to the outer surface | 


or grain portion of a hide or skin from which only 
the hair has been removed. 


SPLIT LEATHER: A term used to describe the | 


under portion of a hide or skin which has been split 


into two or more thicknesses. Under Federal Trade | 


Commission rules such leather cannot be described as 
“Genuine Leather” and should be described as Split 
Leather. 


SCOTCH GRAIN: A pebbled pattern embossed on 


shoe upper leather to resemble the heavy leather with 
a coarse grain which originated in Scotland. 


PIGMENT FINISH: A finish applied to leather by 


coating with a material containing pigment or other 
opaque substances. 


REVERSED CALF OR HUNTING CALF: 


A heavy weight calf leather, finished with a napped 
surface on the flesh side. 


WAX FINISH: A method of finishing heavier weight 
of upper leather on the flesh side by working wax 
into the leather. 


Editorial 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25] 


value of the shoes they purchase and inevitably to unjusti- 
fied complaints and costly adjustments. 

The Porter bill can be defeated if the trade speaks up 
clearly and lets the Congress know how it feels about this 
needless and useless interference with legitimate trade. 
No congressional investigation of footwear manufacturing 
is needed. But if Congressman Porter and his colleagues 
insist on public hearings on a labeling bill, then the public 
hearings should be complete. Every branch of the industry 
should seize the opportunity to present the facts. The new 
Congress should be confronted with a united front by the 
industry—a vocal and articulate industry protesting costly, 
unjustified, and completely unnecessary shoe labeling. 


Manufacturing News 
[ CONTINUED: FROM PAGE 47] 


the early Easter, shoe factories had better worry about 
every hour of production, in order to finish the shoes in 
time.” 

Trying to get the gala evening and resort shoes to the 
stores in time for cruise and holiday selling has been the 
major concern of New York shoe manufacturers. First 
reports from retailers indicate good reaction and response 
to the following: “White . . . dazzling white in very fine 
calfskin and soft grains in kid, calf and reptiles. Luster 
leathers for resort types . . . as trimmings or combined 
with fabrics. Delicate satins. Embroidered or printed silks 
for special coordinations. Exciting ombre effects, particu- 
larly in hot pinks or cerise tones, shades of green from 
pale to bright and unusual Oriental effects of blues and 
greens.”—END 
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specialists in shoe store furniture 


200 East 146th Street, New York 51, N. Y. * CYpress 2-0600 








“Time Sequence” 


Production 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


flow of supplies and shoes are di- 
rected. 

Now, lets say a given style of shoe 
is being “put through.” Every sew- 
ing operation required by this shoe 
upper has been pre-timed. That is, 
the factory and the control tower 
know precisely how much time is re- 
quired for each stitching operation— 
with a minimum of waste motion on 
the part of each operator. This im- 
mediately permits a steady flow of 
material to move to the operators, 
via the conveyors, on a pre-timed 
schedule. Thus the whole flow of pro- 
duction can be “clocked.” What we 
now have is not a spurt-and-sputter 
flow of work resulting in waste mo- 
tion, delays and congestion. Instead, 
the flow of work is on a mechanical 
basis, smooth and steady. 

The sensitive and precise pre-tim- 
ing plan is the core of the Techno- 
matic System. It means that the 
supplies move out of the bins on a 
timed basis, thus eliminating too 
much or too little going to the oper- 
ators. 

Little baskets of work move along 
the conveyors to each operator on a 
pre-timed schedule. If a given op- 
eration requires two minutes, then 
every two minutes a new basket of 
work moves to that operator. 

A question arises: doesn’t this 
system require that all work be 
timed to the slowest workers rather 
than the fastest? Technomatic says 
no—‘because there’s really no such 
thing as a slow worker .. . only 
workers who waste time because of 
waste motion. Eliminate the waste 
motion and worker efficiency is 
sharpened.” Hence, an important 
part of the Technomatic System is 
a training program for operators to 
eliminate waste effort and increase 
efficiency. The result, says Techno- 
matic, is to bring all operators up 
to a high-level output—‘not by 
working harder but by working 
smarter.” Technomatic insists that 
its plan is based on work simplifica- 
tion, and is not a speed-up system. 
“The fastest operator is simply the 
one who has learned the easiest, 
hence the fastest, way of doing the 
job.” 

Each group of stitchers has a 
group captain, who is also an opera- 
tor, but who sees that all work in 
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her section (from four to eight op- 
erators) is progressing according to 
pre-timed schedule. She is in direct 
contact with the control tower on 
matters pertaining to her section. 

Quite importantly, the Techno- 
matic System eliminates need for 
high-cost, constant supervision be- 
cause of the engineered flow of 
work, all precisely controlled. 

The time cycle is geared to a pre- 
specified number of pairs of cases 
to go through the factory each day. 
This means that there is no pile-up 
of additional work, or bottlenecks, 
or lack of work, resulting in costly 
confusion and delays. It also means 
that the supply bins needn’t be over- 
supplied, thus tying up capital un- 
necessarily in inventory. Techno- 
matic claims that up to 75 per cent 
of the material ordinarily in process 
—that is, the backlog of supplies or- 
dinarily required—can be elimi- 
nated. Waste handling time, from 
supply bins to the actual sewing op- 
erations, can be cut from 25 to 65 
per cent. 

The Technomatic System doesn’t 
claim to be complete automation but 
a system of coordination to make 
people and machines function with 
high-efficiency synchronization. Be- 
cause of the time-sequence plan and 
scientific controls, at least 20 per 
cent fewer operators are required. 
Another saving is in space re- 
quirements — 10 to 15 per cent 
less. There is also less in-stock in- 
ventory of finished shoes required 
because, says Technomatic, under 
the new system the shoes can be 
produced and delivered on a pre- 
known time schedule. There is no 
need to have 3000 cases in process 
to attain a desired production of 200 
cases a day. 

Other savings and advantages 
claimed by the Technomatic System 
are: no backtracking of operations 
resulting in costly waste effort. No 
need to tie up surplus pairage at 
each sewing station; there are no 
racks and boxes scattered around 
the work areas. 

Another important benefit: more 
consistent uniformity in the high 
quality of work produced, with 
sharp reduction in damaged shoes. 
“There is no need for the manufac- 
turer to receive the kind of shoes he 
gets, when he can get the kind of 
shoes he wants,” declares Techno- 
matic. 

But while there is a reduction in 


the number of operators required 
(without affecting the production 
level), the operators have opportu- 
nity for higher earnings because of 
the smooth, steady flow of work plus 
the higher productivity level. Thus, 
both management and labor benefit 
by the higher efficiency level. Fur- 
ther, the system, says Technomatic, 
cuts worker fatigue and _ tension, 
creates more congenial working re- 
lations among the employes them- 
selves. 

A big advantage from manage- 
ment’s standpoint is the elimination 
of work tickets, along with reduc- 
tion in the paper work required. 

The console of the control tower, 
which stands six feet above the 
floor, permitting a sweeping view of 
the entire stitching room, is the 
“mechanical heart” of the entire 
layout. This console, under the su- 
pervision of one person, operates 
with “push-button” controls. The 
status of every piece of in-work in- 
ventory, plus the amount and rate 
of pairage output, plus the produc- 
tion status of every work station, 
can be determined at any given mo- 
ment from the electronic tabulators 
in the control tower. Thus, any bot- 
tleneck created at any given point 
can be dissolved almost immediately. 

The control tower functions like 
an IBM machine, a sort of brain- 
box. All the information concerning 
needed inventories of supplies and 
work in process is fed into the con- 
trol tower. This is now adjusted to 
the pre-timed schedule of work and 
work flow. From here, materials, 
operators, machines and processing 
are coordinated in a precision man- 
ner. It may be likened to the con- 
trol tower in a busy airport, where 
incoming and outgoing planes, 
along with equipment and move- 
ments of personnel, operate on a 
carefully pre-timed schedule for a 
maximum of efficiency and a mini- 
mum of hazard. 

The Technomatic System, accord- 
ing to company officials, is the out- 
growth of some 12 years of re- 
search “aimed at scientific control 
of the production flow in shoe fac- 
tories.” The company says that once 
the operations and operators can be 
adjusted to a time-sequence of work 
flow, then the mechanical apparatus 
can be engineered to work on a pre- 
cision timing plan. And it was upon 
this principle that the System was 
built. 
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Men’s Shoe Imports into the U. S. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 

men’s shoes to the U. S., but not to the same degree as 

Italy. The progress made by these countries has been 


remarkable. (See Table 2.) 


TABLE 2 


Q. What is the current situation with regard to imports 
of rubber footwear? 

A. Imports of rubber footwear have shown a decided 
increase in the past few years. As I explained in my inter- 
view on imports of women’s shoes (Boot AND SHoE Re- 





IMPORTS—MEN’S SHOES (Pairs) 


1951 1952 


Hong Kong 


Germany 

Japan 

Mexico 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Others 


371,677 
28,935 


1957 (a) 
61,260 
32,798 
37,800 

471,700 
86,735 
193,450 
44,813 
120,211 
1,175,366 
185,788 


1953 1955 (a) 1956 (a) 
30,370 23,533 85,952 
320 1,922 
5,064 19,635 
13,825 293,642 
64,380 
10,812 
42,100 
66,794 
985,143 
230,648 


1954 (a) 


92,820 
41,449 
1,756 
37,569 
28,211 
579,962 
50,769 


38,029 
19,888 
520,115 
25,088 





515,001 





Note 


662,805 564,067 856,569 1,801,028 2,409,921 


“a” Figures for 1954 and subsequent years are comparable with each other but not with prior years because of certain changes 


on shipments valued at $250 or less, resulting from the Customs Simplification Act of 1953. 





Q. How do imports of men’s shoes compare with U. S. 
production, and U. S. exports? 

A. Production of men’s shoes in the past 10 years has 
averaged about 100,000,000 pairs annually. Imports have 
increased from fewer than 500,000 pairs in the same 
period to almost 2,500,000 pairs. However, the ratio of 
imports to production is still quite small, despite the rapid 
increase of foreign merchandise arriving in the U. S. In 
1957, imports of men’s shoes totaled less than 214 per 
cent of U. S. production. Exports, on the other hand. 
have been losing ground in recent years. There has been 
a constant drop since 1955, when 772,000 pairs were ex- 
ported, through 1957, when only 673,000 pairs were 
shipped abroad. (See Table 3.) 





Table 3 
MEN’S SHOES (000’s Pairs) 


Imports 
590 626 
515 757 
663 797 
564 705 
857 hia 
1,801 742 
2.410 673 


Production Exports 


107,069 
103,859 
100,735 

94,712 
103,661 
106,707 
104,411 


Year 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1957 





Q. What’s the outlook for the future? 

A. At the recent shoe shows in Boston and in New 
York, I was advised of sizeable orders of plastic shoes— 
all types—that are being placed in Japan. They tell me 
the large department stores like Macy’s have ordered sub- 
stantial quantities of men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 
from Japan. Shipments resulting from these orders are 
now arriving in the U. S. The shoes are being offered for 
sale at from $3 to $4 per pair. Frankly, there is consider- 
able concern in regard to this threat. U. S. manufacturers 
are quite disturbed over this situation. It is my observation 
that the bulk of such shoes are women’s, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s. Only a small proportion are men’s shoes. However, 
I have seen photographs of men’s styles in the Japanese 
plastic shoes, and they are quite attractive. I have my 
doubts, however, about the fit and the comfort of these 
shoes. 
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corDER, Oct. 1, page 46), a new U. S. law required a 
change in tariff classification beginning Sept. 1, 1958. Un- 
der the new tariff classification, the rates of duty are 
higher. This is expected to curtail further expansion of 
the rubber shoe trade for men. To give you an idea of 
the volume of sales, here are the latest import figures: 
Japanese exports to the U. S. have increased from two 
pairs in 1951 to 193,000 pairs in 1957. Hong Kong exports 
rose from zero pairs in 1951 to 32,000 pairs in 1957. Ex- 
ports from India to the U. S. advanced from 13,000 pairs 
in 1951 to more than 37,000 pairs in 1957. 

Q. What is the effect of this import trade in men’s shoes 
on U. S. manufacturers? Do you regard these imports as 
threats to the domestic industry? 

A. Through 1957, the volume of imports was not great. 
We produced more than 100,000,000 pairs of men’s shoes 
in 1957, and imported fewer than 2,500,000 pairs in that 
year. These imports were less than 24% per cent of U. S. 
production. However, there is a potentia] threat to the 
U. S. industry here. Plastic shoes and other types of im- 
ported men’s shoes such as the vulcanized types could 
prove a very serious threat in a comparatively short time. 
These are the types now being introduced in this country 
by the foreign suppliers. This situation is of sufficient 
importance to bear watching very closely. (See Table 4.) 





Table 4 
MEN’S SHOES (000’s Pairs) 


% of Imports 
Imports to Production 


590 .0055 
515 .0050 
663 .0066 
564 .0060 
857 .0083 
1,801 .0169 
2,410 .0231 


Production 


107,069 
103,859 
100,735 

94,712 
103,661 
106,707 
104,411 


Year 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 





Q. What has been the effect of imports of men’s shoes 
on prices? 
[CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE] 
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4. The bureau of the Census has made some surveys of 
retail price lines. The sample surveys do not indicate any 
serious effect of imports on prices. It is my observation 
that the 1958 recession had the effect of downgrading con- 
sumer purchases, and this could not be traced to the import 
(See Table 5.) 

Q. Did you hear this matter discussed at the recent trade 
meetings you attended? 


trade. 


A. Yes, it was an active topic of conversation at all the 


shoe shows in recent months. I was particularly interested 
in the opinions of labor leaders on this question. They 
are, of course, concerned over the impact of imports on 
potential employment. They have attempted to calculate 
the number of man-hours lost to U. S. shoe workers by the 
substantial increase in imports during the present year. 
and the resulting sums are very disturbing to them. They 
realize the difficulty of the manufacturers, who have a 
minimum wage law under which they must operate. For- 
eign suppliers have no such wage law. 


TABLE 5 


End 


PRODUCTION OF MEN’S SHOES BY FACTORY SELLING PRICE 


Factory Selling Price 
(Dollars Per Pair) 


Dress 


(Per Cent of Pairs) 


Total Production 
$0.60 or less 
0.61— 1.20 
1.21— 
1.81— 2 
2.41— ; 
3.01— 
3.61— 
4.21— 
4.81— 5 
5.41— 
6.01— 
7.21— 
8.41—10.20 
10.21—12.00 
Over $12.00 


1956 
100.0 


1955 


100.0 


0.3 
1.1 1.5 
2.2 3.1 
7.2 6.2 
4.4 6.8 
9.3 14.5 
16.9 16.5 
15.0 9.1 
14.9 16.5 
12.8 11.4 
6.3 5.1 
5.4 6.3 
4.0 2.7 


18.0 
9.6 
5.8 
6.2 
3.6 


Work 
(Per Cent of Pairs) 
1956 1955 


100.0 100.0 


1953 
100.0 


1957 


100.0 


(1) 
5.0 


(1) 
4.9 
2.5 2.0 
3.6 14.0 
16.7 7.2 
10.2 13.5 
9.2 13.9 
11.0 9.6 
19.1 19.9 
12.9 8.9 
ye | y 
2.1 
0.6 


(1) 
(1) 
8.5 


9.5 


(1) Combined with higher price line to avoid disclosing the operations of individual companies. 


(2) Combined with lower price line to avoid disclosing operations of individual companies. 


Baker Reporting 
from Washington 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


for machinery of all descriptions. 

Government planners attach 
great import to this upturn. Al- 
though the sum of management’s 
plans for expansion are not exactly 
sensational, the significant point is 
that the trend is now up, and not 
down. 

And, depending upon how much 
confidence consumers show in the 
months ahead, the rate of rise in 
new orders could gather unexpected 
speed. 

Consumer spending also is up. In 
fact the rate of rise here may ex- 
ceed the rate of spending for capi- 
tal equipment. Payrolls are up, and 
the buying public is becoming a 
little freer in its spending habits. 

Appliances are making a strong 
comeback, due to the faster pace of 
homebuilding. 

Farm income, too, is up, thus cre- 
ating more appliance sales. 
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Auto sales still are a big ques- 
tion mark, the experts say here. It’s 
entirely possible that 1959 will be 
a 5% to 6 million car year. The po- 
tential is there. But the vast ma- 
jority of car buyers are still sitting 
tight, which puzzles Washington 
economists as much as it does De- 
troit management. 

To sum up: 1959 is shaping up as 
a year of definitely better business, 
but clearly not a boom year. It will 
be months before business activity 
even reaches its pre-recession lev- 
els. But as long as industrial man- 
agement and consumers continue to 
step up their planned expenditures, 
the picture is getting brighter, not 
darker. We’re plainly about out of 
the recession woods now, and the 
chief question is how fast will re- 
covery come about. 


This is the year of business man- 
agement’s bold new strides into the 
arena of political action. Some good 
has been accomplished. Much re- 
mains to be achieved. After 25 


years of allowing union leaders to 
do all the political vocalizing, a 
sizable number of management men 
notched up their political courage 
this year and spoke their minds. 

But many executives did not 
speak up. Fearful of running afoul 
of federal laws, fearful of the pos- 
sible loss of their tax-exempt status 
(in the case of some trade associa- 
tions), or of public criticism, thou- 
sands remained silent. 

Those who kept quiet because 
they couldn’t or wouldn’t stand the 
sticks-and-stones of politics are not 
of any substantial political value 
anyway. Both parties are better off 
by not getting involved with these 
types. (Former President Truman 
used to tell shy Democrats: “If you 
can’t stand the heat, stay out of the 
kitchen.’’) 

But the reluctant businessmen in 
the other two categories—those 
fearful of violating laws or of los- 
ing their tax-exempt status — can 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 76] 
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..- Salesmen on the Road 





by BERNICE S. DECKER 


The Traveler in IS 


WE HOPE from time to time in 
this department to point up the con- 
tribution of the shoe traveling man 
to the many and varied phases of 
the shoe industry. In this issue we 
would like to point out his key role 
in one of the industry’s most active 
trade associations — Independent 
Shoemen. At the same time, the as- 
sociation aims to aid and support 
the traveling man in a specialized 
and practical manner. 

At present, some 35 per cent of IS 
membership is made up of traveling 
men. Shoe salesmen have their own 
division, headed by their own vice- 
president. He is Frank Homan of 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., who travels for J. S. 
Zulick, Inc., and Weber Shoe Com- 
pany. Two salesmen are on the board 
of directors: David Tolin, of Los 
Angeles, who represents Weyenberg 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, and 
Claude Jones, of Vernon, Tex., who 
travels for Red Wing Shoe Co., Inc. 


AFTER the first of the year, 
traveling men will share in “Opera- 
tion Know-How,” a sales training 
correspondence course now being pre- 
sented for retail members. The 
course is intended to help make the 
traveling man a merchandiser, ex- 
plains Frank T. Underhill, IS execu- 
tive director. 

“If the man on the road is well 
grounded in the principles and prob- 
lems of retail selling, he will take 
himself out of the class of order 
taker and become a better salesman. 
To meet today’s challenges on the 
road, he should become a merchan- 
diser. He should be qualified to go 
in and help the smaller retailer mer- 
chandise his store, show him how to 
make it a solid business.” 

As the lessons by mail progress, 
it is planned to have regional meet- 
ings for further amplification. 

One of the chief purposes of IS 
is to help the shoe salesman preserve 
his market, Mr. Underhill points out. 
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Send contributions to: Mrs. Bernice S. Decker, Salesmen 


“By so doing, we believe we are also 
helping to insure continuance of his 
job and his future in the shoe in- 
dustry.” 

IS also serves the industry by 
finding positions for salesmen and 
finding salesmen for manufacturing 
firms. During the past year 44 sales- 
men were placed in new positions 
all over the country. This is a ser- 
vice to the industry and is not limit- 
ed to IS members. Over half of the 
salesmen placed and a third of the 
companies supplied were not mem- 
bers. “Our hope is to perform a 
service by putting the right persons 
in the right spots,’ Mr. Underhill 
comments. 


News from NSTA... 


OFFICERS of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association are now pre- 
paring a standard contract form to 
be provided shoe salesmen by their 
manufacturing firms. The proposed 
contract will be submitted to the 
Trade Relations Committee of the 
National Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation, reports Edmund J. 
Trench, NSTA secretary and man- 
aging director. 

A recent survey of members re- 


on the Road Dept., 228 Greenwood Blvd., Evanston, Ill. 


vealed that unlike most salesmen in 
the “soft goods” industries, very 
few shoe salesmen have contracts. 
Preliminary discussion of the con- 
tract occurred at a meeting during 
the National Shoe Fair. Also dis- 
cussed was the resolution recom- 
mending a 10 per cent increase in 
earnings for shoe salesmen. This 
was adopted by the NSTA at its 
annual convention. 

Meetings between committees of 
the NSMA and NSTA aim to help 
improve the shoe industry and have 
all of its factors work in complete 
harmony, Mr. Trench states. 


Worthy of Mention... 


Tom “Big T” O’Brien traveled for 
leading lines of shoes for many 
years. He’s still traveling, only now 
he’s calling on baseball players, big 
and little league, amateur and pro- 
fessional. He’s demonstrating his 
own invention, a pitchers’ control 
target, which he has named the “No 
Hitter.” 

The target consists of a tubular 
steel frame attached to a canvas 
area striking zone with taut elastic 
cord to grovide rebound. It means 

[CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE} 





[FIRST OF A SERIES] 

THE 1958 winner of the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair Star Salesman 
Award for Bates Shoe Company, 
of Webster, Mass., has been con- 
nected with the shoe business one 
way or another all his life. 

He’s been representing Bates in 
Chicago and Illinois since May, 
1955. Prior to that he sold shoe 
findings in the Chicago area. He 
came to this country nine years ago 
from England, where he was in the 
production end for Rothwell & 
Markus, slipper manufacturers. 
Born in Germany, where he started 
out in the shoe business, he was 
engaged in the manufacturing of 
rubber heels until he went to En- 
gland in 1936. 

Since he has such a good sales 
record, he reports he doesn’t have 
much leisure time. However, he’s 





STARRING STAR SALESMEN: Paul Seligman 


PAUL SELIGMAN 


x kk 
on the board of directors of Temple 
Ezra in Chicago and chairman of 
its school board. He is also active 
in B’nai B’rith. 











that a pitcher can practice without 
a catcher as the ball rebounds back 
toward him. 

Tom hopes to appear on the Dave 
Garroway TV show sometime in 
December. He says he developed 
the target because he knows that 
the ambition of every pitcher, from 
the 10-year-old in Little League ball 
to the seasoned professional, is to 
pitch a no-hit game. This target 
means the pitcher can practice in- 
doors or outdoors the year round. 

Tom’s home is at 4519 Laclede 
Ave., St. Louis. 


Noted Here and There .. . 


Two former traveling men have 
recently launched out into the re- 
tail shoe business in Chicago sub- 
urbs. Otte Dumke, who represented 
Ideal Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, calls his store Gateway Boot- 
ery. Located in West Chicago, IIl., 
he’s specializing in children’s and 
growing girls’ and boys’ shoes. 


Jerry Camras, who represented 
Cotillion Footwear in the Chicago 
area, has a family store, known as 
Northlake Shoes, in Northlake, III. 


Marty Schwemer, former Du- 
quesne University basketball star, 
is now following in the family tra- 
dition in the shoe business. He’s 
traveling the New Jersey area for 
Handel - Schwemer - Kapolitz Foot- 
wear Corporation, of New York 
City. He had a four-year athletic 
scholarship at Duquesne, went into 
the Army after graduation and 
came out a first lieutenant, his 
father, Henry Schwemer, proudly 


informs us. 
oe o a 


Maurice Bauer, who represents 
American Juniors Shoe Company in 
Chicago and the rest of Illinois, has 
recently opened an office and show- 
room in the Republic Building, Chi- 
cago. 


Clinton B. Hitz, of Floral Park, 
N. Y., who has been covering the 
New York State territory for 38 
years, with the last 11 devoted to 
Plymouth Shoe Company, Middleboro, 
Mass., proudly reports that he has 
finally become a grandfather. The 
young lady is Lorraine Ann Hitz, 
born September 13. 
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First choice of leading stores \ | 


COAST 


to COAST 


Mas. Day's p 
BABY SHOES 


Among the many reasons for Ideal’s fine reputa- 


Style No. 48 

Fleece-lined ankle strap crib 
shoe made of soft kid in white, 
pink, blue, mint or maize with 


shops have 
pin dot perforation. Sizes 0-2. P 


shoes made 


tion with mothers is the fact that for 56 years the 
nation’s leading department and infant specialty 


carried these quality made shoes. 


Buyers in high grade stores coast to coast know 


to Ideal’s exacting standards give 


mothers more for their money and babies a good 
start on a lifetime of foot happiness. Why don’t 


you sell the 


‘famous four”... the Ideal groups for 


crib, soft sole, intermediate and flexible walking 
shoe stages of early foot growth. Made by Ameri- 


cans under 


strict sanitary conditions, Ideals are 


the brand mothers TRUST. 


Style No. 222 

Lace Boot, White Kid, 
Perforated Vamp— 
Narrow, Medium, Wide — 


Sizes 0-3 71 WEST 35TH ST. 


NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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MRS. pays Ydeal pasy SHOE CO., INC. 


DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
924-A MERCHANDISE MART 6-104 MERCHANDISE MART 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 


Letters... 
Trade Mark Directory: Cheers 


Today we received the Boot anp SHOE 
Recorper’s “Brand Name Guide and 
Trade Mark Directory Issue of the Shoe, 
Leather and Allied Industries” [Novem- 
ber 1 issue]. I don’t believe I have ever 
seen anything that is going to be more 
helpful than the contents of the “Brand 
Name Guide.” It is full of information 
we are always needing and looking up. 

A. P. CRADDOCK, JR. 
BELK STORES SERVICES, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INC. 


Congratulations. “Brand Name Guide 
and Trade Mark Directory Issue” is 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. 

MOSE LEIBOWITZ 
MOSE LEIBOWITZ, INC. 
YORK, PA. 


TMP: ‘Magnificent Production’ 


The October 15 issue of Boor AND 
SHoe Recorper is indeed a magnificent 
production; far beyond anything I had 
ever been led to expect. TMP is an ex- 
cellent identification symbol and cannot 
help but achieve its objective, that ot 
staying in the mind’s eye of the reader 
for a long time. The entire presentation 
is cohesive and constitutes an impres- 
sive unity. I am proud to have had a 
small part in this. 

MILTON BOGEN, CPA 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ Mr. Bogen was a member of the four- 
man team which conducted the study of 
Turnover, Markup and Profit in retail 
shoe stores, which the Recorper pub- 
lished. This was the initial phase of a 
continuing study. 


Ours is a new shoe store, a little over 
one month old. We are also one of your 
newest subscribers. Your issue of Octo- 
ber 15 was a most interesting one to us, 
especially the beginning series of ar- 
ticles on the “TMP” study. 

HARRY BILKER 
HARMEL SHOE COMPANY 
DENVER, COLO. 


‘Suggest Our Store’ 


In our window display we have three 
styles at a 20 per cent markup. When 
anyone purchases a pair we insert a 
small printed circular in the package 
stating that the shoes were a loss leader 
and in appreciation we would be happy 
if they would suggest our store to one 
or two of their friends. You can pass 
this idea along if you feel it has merits. 

FRED NEYER 
PEOPLE’S SHOE STORE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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Ohio Buyers Confident; 
Orders Rise at Show 


COLUMBUS, O.—The three-day 
Spring Shoe Fair of the Ohio Shoe 
Travelers’ Club closed on the most 
optimistic note since 1954. 

Exhibitors of the 118 lines re- 
ported better attendance, more order- 
writing and generally greater re- 
tailer confidence than at any time in 
four years, commented Mrs. Caro- 
line Rund, executive secretary of the 
182-member sponsoring club. 

Travelers represented virtually 
every major manufacturer in the 
nation. All were members of the 
Ohio club, which sponsors two fairs 
annually—in May and November— 
as a shopping convenience to shoe 
merchants from Ohio and neighbor- 
ing states. 

They agreed generally that black 
patent is the most popular of wo- 
men’s dress shoes, followed by bone 
calfskins and also Deldi silks in gay 
colors. The tapered toe is a volume 
shoe which is meeting with little re- 
sistance. 

A double needle toe—longer and 
more pointed yet—was attracting 
orders also. The “little” heels were 
selling in volume, and straps or ties 
were good. 

Punched leathers were good for 
children’s, growing youths’ and wo- 
men’s lines. Black was continuing a 
comeback in men’s shoes, with calf- 
skin and glove leathers the most 
popular materials. 

“Central Ohio men have turned 
down the pointed toe,” said one 
buyer. 

Clyde Logan, representative of 
Tweedie Footwear Corporation of 
St. Louis and 1958 club president; 
William Short, traveler for the Ed- 
wards Shoe Company of Philadel- 
phia, incoming president; Rav 
Brooks, representing Sandler Shoe 
Company of Boston, vice-president- 
chairman of the 1959 shoe fairs, and 
A. T. (Tony) Maniace, representa- 
tive of the Friedman-Shelby divi- 
sion of International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, and Ohio Shoe Travelers’ 
secretary-treasurer, all agreed that: 

Increased demand for spring mer- 
chandise is the result of a number 
of factors, including the early ar- 
rival of Easter; a dip in the amount 
of holdover stock at retail levels; a 
developing delay in deliveries due to 
early orders, a possible shortage in 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 61] 
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Boston Show Reveals Heavy Initial Orders: 
New England Retailers Stock Up for Spring 


By OWEN THOMAS 


BOSTON—New England shoe re- 
tailers will open the spring selling 
season with a higher percentage of 
their estimated requirements on 
hand than has been the case for 
several years. 

Advance orders placed at the mid- 
November show held at the Parker 
House and sponsored by the Boston 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, proved 
that department stores, in particu- 
lar, are intent on having ample 
stocks on hand well in advance of 
the expected demand. Their initial 
orders reached a high of from 65 
to 70 per cent of expected sales. 

Smaller stores, always more con- 
servative and more dependent on 
in-stock departments, nevertheless 
upped their initial orders to 50 or 
55 per cent. 

This was true at least in the buy- 





Karl Opens 6 Self-Service 
Warehouse Stores in Denver 


DENVER—Harry Karl of Los 
Angeles, who heads Karl’s 300 Shoe 
Giant warehouse stores in 15 western 
states, has opened six stores here 
stocking 400,000 pairs of shoes. 

Mr. Karl, in Denver last month 
for the opening, said that 6000 pairs 
of men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes were sold in the first hour. 
For the opening, sheer dress nylons 
sold at 33 cents a pair, and 10,000 
women’s shoes and slippers were 
offered at $1 a pair. Stores are at 
550 Broadway, 550 Santa Fe Dr., 
4301 Brighton Blvd., 2360 Curtis 
St., 2900 Zuni St., and 3515 S. Dela- 
ware in Englewood. A central depot 
is located in the Brighton Boule- 
vard store. 

Six new portable TV sets were 
given away November 22. 

All six self-service warehouse 
stores are open from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
seven days a week. Full-page ads 
were run, coupled with spot radio 
and TV announcements. The “spots” 
claimed “the regular shoe store is as 
old-fashioned as the old country 
grocery; Karl’s is your supermarket 
for shoes.” 


ing of children’s shoes, although 
buying of women’s footwear was 
almost as heavy. 

Total sales by the 200-odd exhib- 
itors to the more than 600 buyers 
who attended were estimated to 
have exceeded last year’s by at least 
10 per cent. Some of this business, 
of course, was for fill-in merchan- 
dise. Fully 80 per cent, however, 
was for make-ups with deliveries 
ranging from January 15 to mid- 
March. 

Prices for the most part remained 
unchanged. Some small increases 
were noted but even these were 
confined to only a portion of the 
lines. No across-the-board hikes 
were reported. 

In styles, even the smaller family 
shoe stores, hitherto reluctant, have 
accepted the pointed toe in a modi- 
fied form, according to reports. 
Several manufacturers of women’s 
style shoes said that this last had 
accounted for close to 75 per cent 
of their sales. In leathers, they 
said, black patent was by far the 
best seller, followed by the lighter 
colors such as bone. The newer 
blues and other colors were not 
expected to be much in demand 
until later in the buying season. 


In patterns a swing was noted 
from pumps to strap types of one 


kind or another. Manufacturers re- 
ported that retail buyers showed no 
indication of confining their pur- 
chases to those portions of lines 
which had not been increased in 
price. Price, they said, was not a 
factor. 

Black patent also was the best-sell- 
ing leather in children’s lines, fol- 
lowed closely by red patent and red 
smooth leather. Straps and pumps 
were about evenly divided in the de- 
mand. Ribbed crepe soles were pop- 
ular. 

Men’s shoe companies reported 
business about equal to that of last 
year. In this category, styles with 
perforated vamps were bought 
freely—some in step-in types, others 
in two-eyelet ties. Buyers specified 
January, February and March de- 
liveries. 
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Buying Surpasses °S7 at Indianapolis Fair 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — About 
100 lines were shown at the annual 
Spring Shoe Fair sponsored by The 
Indiana Shoe Travelers Association, 
Inc. 

Exhibitors were well pleased with 
the show, held November 9-11 at 
the Claypool Hotel here. Despite a 
rainy Sunday which made driving 
hazardous, buyer attendance was 
very good, and buying was ahead of 
last year’s. Most of the orders were 
placed for spring although there 
were some for immediate delivery. 

In women’s dress shoes it is a 
pump picture again this year, with 
closed toes and heels. Black patent 
leather was the No. 1 seller. 

Still strong were tapered toes and 
double needle toes. Open shoes were 
good. Medium heels were selling 
more strongly than high heels. 

In calfskins, in addition to navy 
a tremendous lot of color was shown. 
Bone led in sales followed by willow 
green and other soft shades of green 
and pink. 

There was a sprinkling of mesh 
in some shoe lines. 


Italian Influence in Casuals 


In women’s casuals, barebacks in 
straw color were very strong. Some 
exhibitors showed imported Italian 
lines and there was Italian influence 





Chain Acquires Manufacturer: 
Spencer Buys Hazzard Co. 
BOSTON—Ownership of the R. P. 


Hazzard Company, Augusta, Me., 
manufacturers of men’s and boys’ 
shoes, has been acquired by the 
Spencer Shoe Corporation. Spencer 
operates a chain of between 80 and 
90 family shoe stores. Announcing 
the purchase was C. Charles Marran, 
president of the Spencer company, 
which has its headquarters. in 
Boston. 

The Hazzard company, Mr. Mar- 
ran said, will continue to operate 
under its own name, servicing ac- 
counts already on its books, and 
under the management of the same 
officers. R. P. Hazzard, Jr., will con- 
tinue as president; L. J. Sheaffer as 
treasurer; R. J. West as sales man- 
ager, and J. A. Collins as factory 
superintendent. 
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in bareback wedges. Barefoot 
thongs had wide acceptance. Bone 
and black calfskins were predomi- 
nant. Straw fabric casuals were 
still good. 

In the men’s lines, casuals were 
reported selling in a nice way. 
Lightweight shoes were preferred. 
Blacks were still big favorites. Some 
exhibitors reported the new shadow 
antiquing had given more life and 
interest to browns, and had proved 
very popular. For summer the sil- 
houwelt was favored. Glove leathers 
looked promising. Tans, grays and 
smoked elk were about evenly di- 
vided as to color preference. 


In little girls’ shoes, the patent 
leather with a convertible T-strap 
was predominant. However, swivel 
straps also were good. Keg heels, 
which are a little higher, were com- 
ing in strong. 


Trend to Lighter Weights 


Here, as well as in teenage girls’ 
shoes, the trend has been away from 
the heavier type. Lightweight ox- 
fords and straps for little girls were 
favored. However, half-saddle and 
vested-saddle oxfords were still 
good. Red was coming in stronger 
than in the past, but white shoes 
were still enjoying brisk traffic. 

In the little boys’ lines, novelty- 
fastener styles in black topped the 
list. Nonetheless, the new Ivywood 
has cut into black, which brings 
brown back into the picture. White 
buck and dirty white buck shoes 
were important. Loafers have be- 
gun to sell again. 

In teenage girls’ sport and dress 
shoes, the big news was color, with 
yellow, burnt orange and light blue 
leading the list for the coming sea- 
son. In casual shoes, lightweight 
ties and loafer types proved to be 
the most popular items for the buy- 
ers. Pumps sold best in dress shoes, 
as T-straps slipped back in popu- 
larity. 

Gene E. Tovey of Roberts, John- 
son & Rand division of International 
Shoe Company, is president of the 
Travelers. Other officers are Jack 
R. Boyd of Endicott Johnson Corpo- 
ration, vice-president, and E. C. 
Smeltzer, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Smeltzer was chairman of the show. 


Oklahoma City Show 
Attracts 300 Buyers 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — 
Some 300 buyers from over the state 
turned out for the 20th annual 
Spring Shoe Show held here by the 
Mid-Continent Shoe Travelers. Many 
of the 86 exhibitors, who occupied 
suites on four floors of the Biltmore 
Hotel, said the show was their best 
in years. 

E. J. Eichhorn, association secre- 
tary, said that order-wise the No- 
vember 9-10 showing was definitely 
better than last year’s event. It 
drew more attention from buyers 
around the state, and they bought 
with more confidence. 

In ladies’ shoes, black patent and 
bone were leading sellers, with quite 
a few greens sold in both dress flats 
and regular styles. In addition, more 
little heels were sold this year. 
Lustre leathers were outstanding. 

One exhibitor noted that most of 
his orders included a few pinks and 
blues in pastel shades; another said 
his bookings indicated a colorful 
spring and summer season. While 
black patent was No. 1, he said most 
buyers invested in colors such as 
pink, orange, tangerine and fern 
green. 

An exhibitor of conservative 
basics placed bone and flaxtone fol- 
lowing black calf, with pierced pig 
and mesh showing popularity. New 
styles in clip-on bows and other 
ornaments drew much interest, with 
a neat combination of black patent 
and white pear! leading. 


Lightweights for Men 

In men’s shoes the trend con- 
tinued to lighter weight, and those 
featuring Continental shoe-making 
elements were very well accepted. 
Silks and glove leather were favored 
in lightweights. The slip-on pro- 
gram is “getting bigger by the 
year.” A white crush (imitation pig 
skin) with black crepe sole in young 
men’s style drew a terrific response. 
Dark browns crowded blacks for 
leading position in about a 40 to 60 
ratio. 

The rise in popularity of browns 
was attributed to the elimination of 
the red-brown showings, bringing 
the dark-brown browns most at- 
tention. Interest was shown in 
swirl-type loafers, and also in three- 
eyelet tie wing and moc types with 
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embossed vamp, in young men’s 
shoes. Dirty buck and white buck 
were still popular in young men’s. 
Flat heels were the big seller in 
growing girls’ and misses’ shoes, as 
were skimmers for little girls, in 
black, white, red and blue. This style 
was considered ideal for a combina- 
tion sale of clip-on ornaments of 
the customer’s choice. Flat heels, 
pointed toes as well as the new 
squared tapered toes drew attention. 


Narrow Toe for Youths 

In youths’ shoes the new narrow 
toe with pillow-stitched vamp in 
three-eyelet tie drew interest. One 
exhibitor reported a fairly good 
comeback in mesh shoes; another 
said mesh shoes drew no interest. 

Wellingtons were the buy in boots. 
In cowboy styles the dip-type out- 
sold the tall straights. As usual, 
there was considerable activity in 
hunting boots and oil field-type work 
shoes with safety toes. 

Lots of moccasin types sold, espe- 
cially in women’s—indicating a con- 
tinuing trend among women to use 
moccasins and moccasin types for 
house shoes as well as for informal 
shopping and street. 

The Mid-Continent Travelers 
elected Tom Blake of Chickasha, 
Okla., as president. They re-elected 
Mrs. Norton Thompson, Oklahoma 
City, as treasurer, and Mr. Eichhorn, 
also of Oklahoma City, as secretary. 





‘Nice to Come Home to’ 


v4 


Photographed appropriately in front of 
a cheerful log fire, this corduroy bootie 
by Nite-Aires has been selected by the 
Shoe Fashion Board of St. Louis for na- 
tional promotion. Following the current 
vogue for ankle-high outdoor footwear, 
the boot is of flannel-lined corduroy 
with cushioned insole and furred topline. 
Available in black, red or twilight blue, 
all with white fur trim. 
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600 Buyers at Des Moines Show; Black Patent Prevails 


DES MOINES, IA.—About 600 
retailers from Iowa, southern Min- 
nesota, eastern Nebraska and north- 
ern Missouri attended the Iowa 
Shoe Travelers’ Association Spring 
Shoe Show at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines here. 

The usual conservative trend 
dominated in spring buying with 
pumps the big thing in quantity 
sales. Neutral colors won out over 
the more exotic offerings. Black 
patent leather was a heavy favorite, 
accounting for 50 per cent of the 
sales. Black calf cut away about 
three per cent of that total and 
about 15 to 18 per cent of spring 
sales was in flight blue calf. Red 
and pastel colors accounted for 10 
to 12 per cent of total sales. 

In men’s shoes the new dark 
brown—“brown-brown” or ‘“black- 
brown”—proved popular. 

Fill-in buying was not too heavy 
since an unusually warm, dry fall 
had delayed the wearing of late fall 
and winter clothing here. 

An election of officers preceded 
the show’s opening, with Robert 
Daniels of West Des Moines named 
president of the association. Other 
new officers are Carl Dunmire, Fort 
Dodge, first vice-president; Russell 
J. Moore, Altoona, second vice-pres- 
ident; Bill Coppock, West Des 
Moines, chairman of the _ board. 


Warren F. Crandall was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer and William M. 
Carver was re-appointed executive 
secretary. Both are from Des 
Moines. 

Social events of the three-day 
meeting, November 8-10, included 
the annual stag gathering and the 
banquet at which representatives 
are hosts to the retailers. 


Ordering Increases at Ohio 


Fair; Retailers Confident 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 | 
leathers, primarily calfskin, and a 
backlog of work at tanneries; and 
fear of a continued rise in prices. 
Most companies showing here had 
raised prices 10 to 25 cents a pair on 
many lines (practically all except 
basic oxfords and the like). Repre- 
sentatives were reluctant to com- 
ment on the possibility of added 
price hikes, some of which admit- 
tedly will mean an increase of as 
much as 75 cents per pair of shoes 

at retail. 

The Ohio club said 504 shoe mer- 
chants attended the opening day of 
the show, a record for a single day 
—though attendance fell off in the 
next two days. 

Plans were discussed for the 1959 
fall showing, to be held in Deshler 
Hilton Hetel, May 3-5, and for 
the next spring shoe fair. 





100-Store Center Under One Roof Planned in Indiana 


HAMMOND, IND.—Several shoe 
stores will be located in a new and 
unusual shopping center under one 
roof, now being built in Highland, 
just south of here. One hundred 
specialty stores are planned for the 
new “merchandise mart.” 


Instead of outside entrances the 
stores will open off two large arcades 
and eight cross aisles running the 
length and width of the building. 
They will be open full-width along 
the arcades and aisles, although 
there will be side walls separating 
them from adjoining units. At night 
large curtains will be drawn down 
across the opening of each store. 

The entire building will have 12 
entrances. It is the first of five 
similar shopping centers planned for 
the Chicago area. 


The design is not the mart’s only 
novel feature. The hours an- 
other: 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, and noon to 6 
p.m. on Sunday. The center will be 
closed Monday through Wednesday. 
An estimated 100,000 persons a 
week are expected to shop in the 
new mart, scheduled to open March 1. 


are 


Moves, Adds Men’s Line 


PAOLI, PA.—Marwyn’s Shoes of 
the Paoli Shopping Center has moved 
to a new shop in the center and added 
a line of men’s shoes to the women’s 
and children’s footwear previously 
carried. The new shop has three 
times as much floor space as the old 
location. Proprietor Mario Scar- 
tozzi opened his first five 
years ago. 


store 
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Georgia Chain Opens Fifth Store Near Air Force Depot 


MACON, GA.—To serve the 17,- 
000 persons who reside at and ad- 
jacent to the U. S. Air Force supply 
depot at Warner Robins, Ga., Harold 
K. Burton has opened his fifth shoe 
unit. All are in and around Macon. 

The new store is in a new shop- 
ping center in an area with a pay- 
roll of $97 million. 

Mr. Burton has established his 
outlets since 1946, when he opened 
his first store in downtown Macon. 
Other stores are at Statesboro, 
Thomaston and Albany. In addi- 
tion, he has a leased department in 
a children’s shop at a Macon shop- 
ping center. 

The Warner Robins store will 
serve the families of government 
workers, many of whom have bought 
homes in the area. A permanent 
city has been the outgrowth of the 
Air Force station established dur- 
ing the war to distribute supplies 
to the various branches. 

Because residents like to shop 
after working hours, the Warner 
Robins store opens at 11 a.m. and 
closes at 9 p.m. 

“We know that most of the shop- 
ping is done after the workers get 
off during the afternoon. They go 
home, rest a while and then get into 
the family car and start shopping,” 
Mr. Burton said. 

The new store is modeled after 
the other Burton Shoe Stores units, 
all similar. Mr. Burton, who was 
formerly with one of the large 


chains (Kinney’s), has incorporated 
into his stores the uniformity of the 
chain operation but he still retains 
the individuality of an independent 
store. All of the stores except one 
have the same type windows, with 
foundations made of light hand- 
chipped brick. 

Mr. Burton first went into busi- 
ness for himself with a small store 
just a few doors up the street from 
his present Macon location. It mea- 
sured 10 feet wide. Today he has 
one of the fastest growing strings 
of stores in the state. 

The Warner Robins store is man- 
aged by J. Roy Sasser, formerly 
with a local clothing store. 


Atlanta Retailer Marks 50th 
Birthday; New Unit Planned 


ATLANTA—The 50th anniver- 
sary of Thompson-Boland-Lee, which 
began operations as a leased depart- 
ment in an Atlanta store, is being 
celebrated. The company now has 
four branch stores in the Atlanta 
area in addition to the store at 201 
Peachtree St. A sixth unit will be 
opened next year in the Lenox 
Square shopping center. 

Two members of the group found- 
ing the company are still active. 
They are Mrs. Nell Boland and Mrs. 
Martha Lee. Oscar H. Thompson, 
general manager, is the son of the 
founder, the late Oscar R. Thomp- 
son. 


THIS MONTH 
Popular Price Shoe Show of America, 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation and National Association of 
Shoe Chain Stores, New Yorker and 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotels and New 
York Trade Show Building 
November 30-December 4 
New York Market Week, Boot and Shoe 
Travelers’ Association of New York, 
New York City..November 30-December 4 


JANUARY 

Spring-Summer Showing, Mid-Atlantic 

Shoe Show, Inc., Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia January 4-7 

Annual Banquet, New England Shoe 

Foremen and Superintendents’ Asso- 

ciation, Hotel Statler-Hilton, Boston 
January |7 

Shoe Show and Convention, Empire 

State Footwear Association,  Inc., 

Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. 
January 18-20 

Factory Management Conference, Na- 

tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O. ......January 30-February 3 


FEBRUARY 


Summer Shoe Mart, Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Hotel Penn- 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh 

Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit, 

Fall and Winter, New York Trade 
Show Building, New York City 
February 14-17 

Leather Show, Fall and Winter, Tanners’ 
Council of America, Waldorf-Astoria, 

New York February 17-18 


Advance Fall Shoe Market Week, New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, Hotels Statler-Hilton and Shera- 
ton-Plaza, Boston March 30-April 4 


APRIL 
St. Louis Annual Fall Showing, St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, Ho- 
tels Sheraton-Jefferson, Statler-Hilton 
and Lennox April 12-15 


————— 





Latest Fashions from Switzerland’s Footwear Makers 


Switzerland's shoe industry, currently seeking to join that country's fashion and 

watch industries in a program of expansion, offers these latest styles: At left, 

women's high-fashion style shoes, in blue satin {top of photo) to go with evening 

dress, and in pearled satin with draped ornamentation. Center photo, youthful 

after-ski models for bar or hotel lounge. Leaders in Swiss winter styles, these will 

be put on U. S. market this fall. At right, men's designs including entirely hand- 
sewn model (top) and light, supple style in black, non-lined box calf. 
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Buyers Prefer Black Patent at Kansas City Showing 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Sales at the 
28th semi-annual Heart of America 
Shoe Show held here November 15- 
18 by the Central States Shoe 
Travelers proved that for spring 
there is nothing so new as blaek 
patent. 

Salesmen who: had just returned 
from their territories said buyers 
believed they can be certain of their 
selection of patent in spring styles. 
However, most of the sales repre- 
sentatives agreed that there is noth- 
ing so dead as the notion that “the 
new in shoes” always takes a little 
longer to catch on in small mid- 
western towns than in the cities. 


Enthusiasm for Color 


In spite of the leadership of black 
in kid and calf as well as in patent, 
there was enthusiasm for color. 
Buyers liked the soft green and the 
whole range of delicate blues. Red 
was certainly not overlooked and 
there was some interest in the other 
pastels. 

In colors a high percentage of the 
orders were for December delivery 


of the soft shoe with the various 
types of lower heels. These were ex- 
pected to meet the demands of 
fashion-conscious women for some- 
thing bright to enliven winter cos- 
tumes. But their big potential to 
most buyers was in the teenage 
market. 

In one display room, buyers were 
discussing ways of getting a few 
pairs of these shoes into circulation 
in the high-school crowd. Some 
pointed out that awarding a pair of 
shoes as a prize in a dance contest 
is a good promotion. Most agreed 
that when teenagers see what they 
consider a gay, soft little shoe with a 
bit of a heel, they will welcome it as 
they have welcomed the soft flat in 
recent years. 

In casuals for women, the leading 
color was beige in the soft leathers 
and suede, with pastels sharing 
second-place interest. In little girls’ 
shoes, the pattern of women’s 
fashions was repeated with the 
dainty, buckle-trimmed black or red 
patent in favor. These were expected 
to meet demands for early Easter 


with interest in a white shoe com- 
ing up in early summer. 

In men’s shoes, the slip-on with a 
double swirl tip and a crushed or 
lined leather vamp was liked. Slip- 
ons and mocs were accepted as a 
part of the fashion picture for men 
and the soft casual was a popular 
item. 


Black Leads for Men, Boys 

Dirty buck was hanging on in 
shoes for boys, and black was the 
way-out-in-front color for all mas- 
culine footwear. 

In all shoes, the softer trend in 
casuals and the use of soft sheen 
kidskins were welcomed. This treat- 
ment is expected to meet the demands 
of people who want their dress-up 
shoes to look smart. 

Some 60 exhibitors showed 110 
footwear lines at the show. 

The Central States Shoe Travelers 
elected Ed Worley of Pedwin divi- 
sion, Brown Shoe Company, as presi- 
dent and Leo Failoni of Brown’s 
Robin Hood division as vice-presi- 
dent. Clarence A. West of General 
Shoe Corporation remains secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Store Dons a Western Face—and Boot Sales Multiply 


DALLAS—An all-time record of 
Western boots for a single week 
was sold at M. Kahn & Company, 
shoe retailers, when the Air Force 
Association held its annual conven- 
tion nearby. The reason was the 
store’s “putting on a new face.” Rec- 
ognizing that many of the 3000-odd 
members of the AFA and their fam- 
ilies would be making their first 
trip to the “Texas cow country,” 
the men’s furnishing store simply 
set up a new Western front. 

As shown, the all-glass front was 
covered over with a false front of 
heavy, rustic timbers, reminiscent 
of the slab planking used in Western 
saloons, hotels and other buildings 
100 years ago. A heavy post was 
built in the center, a facade was 
dropped four feet over the top, and 
swinging doors were placed around 
a window, to the right, labeled cryp- 
tically “The First Chance” and “The 
Last Chance.” Space was left clear 
on the left for full view of the 
stores two main display windows. 

The front was lettered “A.F.A. 
Corral” in big, eye-catching letters, 
easily visible to sidewalk traffic. 
Sales of cowboy boots in all classifi- 
cations were well above expecta- 
tions, according to store officials. 


New York Thom MeAn Sells 
Record Pairage at Opening 

NEW YORK-—Sales records for 
the opening of new Thom McAn 
shoe stores were broken when.a new 
men’s store opened at 1555 Broad- 
way, according to Lester R. Fallon, 
Thom McAn president. 

During the four-day opening 
event, the Times Square _ store 
averaged a sale of a pair of shoes 
every 18 seconds. A total of more 
than 10,000 pairs was sold for a 
retail volume of more than $95,000. 

This was particularly notable, Mr. 
Fallon said, because the new store is 
one of the chain’s smaller units. 

The store is the first Thom McAn 
unit to attempt a_ self-selection 
principle with open displays. 

The Thom McAn chain has 
opened five other stores recently, all 
handling shoes for the family. They 
are at Lake Charles, La., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Gary, Ind.; East 
Point, Ga., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Seattle Pharmacy Adds Shoes 


SEATTLE — Something new in 
the retail shoe field in the Pacific 
Northwest was started here when 
Marketime Drugs, operator of the 
largest drug store in western Wash- 
ington, added a retail shoe depart- 
ment. The department, managed by 
Harry L. Ash, will specialize in sad- 
dle shoes and oxfords for younger 
customers, as well as party shoes. 
The 30,000-square-foot drug store 
has extended its operation so that 
it is actually a variety and dry goods 
store as well as a medical center. 


Coffee Beans Are Setting 
For Men’s Shoe Display 


PHILADELPHIA — Shoes and 
coffee beans may seem utterly un- 
related, but they were wed with ef- 
fective results in the front window 
of the well known William H. Wana- 
maker men’s clothing and furnish- 
ings store. 

Prominently displayed in the win- 
dow was an old-fashioned home cof- 
fee grinder with one drawer two- 
thirds open and displaying coffee 
beans of various shades of brown. 
Situated in back of the old coffee 
grinder were two miniature donkeys, 
about six inches high, each with two 
baskets hanging from its sides and 
each filled to the brim with coffee 
beans. A frame approximately four 
feet long by one foot high was hung 
at the rear of the display, and it 
was also filled with coffee beans. 

Prominently placed in the fore- 
front of this exhibit, which occupied 
approximately six square feet, was 
a sign reading: “Come In. Enjoy a 
Stimulating Style Break with Us.” 

The setting proved an effective, 
attractive setting to display Freeman 
shoes, all of various shades of coffee 
bean colors. 





Nation-Wide Representation 


ST. LOUIS — “Excellent repre- 
sentation of leading shoe lines from 
all over the nation” is anticipated 
by the St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association at its 1959 show, 
scheduled for April 12-15. 

More than 300 additional display 
rooms and suites will be available 
to accommodate new exhibitors, it 
Was announced recently by Harry 
Bennigson, chairman of the 1959 
housing committee. Mr. Bennigson 
is vice-president and general man- 
ager of Hamilton Shoe Company. 

The show will be the first one 
open to exhibitors from outside the 
St. Louis area. The additional rooms 
will more than double the display 
space available for the show in pre- 
vious years. 

Displays will be concentrated in 
the downtown area for the con- 
venience of buyers and visitors. The 
Statler, Lenox and Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son Hotels will be used, and ar- 
rangements are in progress to in- 
clude for the first time the new St. 
Louis Merchandise Mart, also in 


Expected at St. Louis Show 


the heart of the downtown area. 

“We expect all of the St. Louis 
manufacturers who exhibited last 
year to show again in 1959,” Mr. 
Bennigson said. “Judging from the 
applications already received, we 
anticipate excellent representation 
of leading shoe lines from all over 
the nation.” 

He said applications are now be- 
ing received by Arthur H. Gale, 
secretary, St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, 1221 Locust St., 
St. Louis 3. Applicants are asked 
to include an estimate of their dis- 
play space requirements and their 
preference as to building for their 
showrooms. 

‘Application blanks for display 
space were sent out late last month 
to manufacturers requesting them. 
No blanket mailing of these 
planned. 

In addition to the expanded scope 
and size of the show, outstanding 
entertainment and educational pro- 
grams will be presented, Mr. Ben- 
nigson stated. 


is 
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AID 


came to 
CAPT. JOHN SMITH 


RA , a Y r | aml > oF j y [| me : 
MODERN AIDS 
to walking pleasure 


COME TO YOU! 


A real feather in your cap through Modern 
Aids. Your customers will receive the comfort, 
correction and support they appreciate... 


| 


Result: repeat sales and loyal customers. 


MODERN AID 
OF THE MONTH 


Style = 101-102—Famous Patented 

Slip Nott Hose-Saver 

No wonder it’s the fastest-selling item in | 
the field for twenty years! It’s the only 


hose-saver with an INVERTED AIR CUSH- 
1ON, and will remain in place no matter | ° , 


what. SLIP NOTT HOSE-SAVER is self ad- 
prevents slipping, 


hesive, 
quickly. 


Packed 3 dozen to a box. Packed 1 dozen 
on display card. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL JOBBER or write for free sample. 


MODERN ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCE CO. 
584 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 


¢ Obituaries 
Reuben Mitchell, 79, Retired 
Massachusetts Manufacturer 


LYNN, MASS. — Reuben H. Mit- 
chell, 79, retired shoe manufacturer, 
died at his home here November 17. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Mitchell-Gaunt Shoe Company here 
early in the 1920’s. The firm later 
was reorganized and became the 
Mitchell-Welch Company. 

During World War II Mr. Mitchell 
served as inspector in the footwear 
procurement division of the U. §S. 
Army. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. 
Leonard E. Werner of Lynn, and 
Mrs. Hamilton G. Pretat of Glen 
Ellyn, Ill. 


C. F. (FRED) HARDY, 67, a 
salesman for the United States Shoe 
Corporation before his retirement 
12 years ago, died November 13 at 
Minneapolis, Minn. He had lived in 
the Minneapolis area more than 20 
years. Surviving are his widow, 
Estelle M.; a daughter, Mrs. Orin F. 
Spalding; a sister, Mrs. Morton J. 
Johnson; five grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. 
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and adjusts 


MILTON M. WARSAWSKY, mem- 
ber of a veteran Chicago retail shoe 
family, died at his home November 
5. His father founded Warsawsky’s 
Shoe Store, 1341 S. Halsted St., in 
1881. The younger Mr. Warsawsky 
had operated the store with his son, 
Samuel, for a number of years. 


Wilbert Ogden, an Official 
Of Endicott Johnson Corp. 
ENDICOTT, N. Y.—Wilbert Og- 
den, an assistant treasurer of Endi- 
cott Johnson Corporation for several 
years, died recently after six weeks 
in a hospital. He had been an EJ 
employee since before 1920 and was 
a member of the firm’s 30-Year Club. 
Marie; 
nine 


Surviving are his wife, 
three daughters and a son, 
grandchildren and one sister. 


KAARE KAASEN, 75, an El Do- 
rado, Ark., shoe salesman, died No- 
vember 9 of injuries suffered when 
he was struck by a car in Septem- 
ber. He was a familiar sight on the 
city’s streets, carrying a tin suitcase 
filled with samples of shoes he had 
been selling there since the 1920’s. 


shoe stores, 
drive-ins 
and 
shoe 
promotion 
buyers 


1215 Washington Ave. 
Sample Rooms: Los Angeles + 


We Offer Quality Jobs, Cancellations 
and Closeouts in Branded Footwear to 


CANCELLATION 


Our prices 

on fine shoes, 
bought direct 
from the best 
known makers 
are in line with 
our nationwide 
reputation 

for values! 


Open a Cancellation Shoe Store in Your Town 


Our New Store Consultants Will Help You 


Set Up a Profitable Operation 
Quality Shoes Since ‘32 


M. K. WEIL Shoe Company 


“While in Town See Weil” 
Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
New York 


Survivors include a brother and two 
sisters in Norway. 


Sam Kane, 58, Dies; Bates 
Representative in Michigan 

DETROIT—Sam Kane, 58, Michi- 
gan representative of the Bates Shoe 
Company of Webster, Mass., died 
here on November 10. 

Mr. Kane, who had been 
ciated with Bates for 22 years, was 
an active member of the Michigan 
Shoe Travelers’ Club, in which 
he had held several offices at differ- 
ent times. 

He is survived by his widow, Ger- 
trude; a son, Dr. Sherman Kane, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Jay Taylor 
and Mrs. Julius Rachmiel. 


asso- 


GEORGE F. MOUNT, owner of 
Mount’s, Inc., Florsheim shoe shop 
at Evanston, Ill., died October 31 in 
a Chicago hospital, after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Mount bought the store 
in 1940 when it was known as the 
Sechler Shoe Company and was at 
another location. He moved it to its 
present site in July, 1946. He had 
previously been in the shoe business 
in Kansas City, Mo. 





e What's New 


Fitting Stool Is Developed 
With Accessory Compartment 
EVANSTON, ILL.—A fitting 
stool which includes all the acces- 
sories needed for fitting and selling 


Robbins fitting stool 


shoes has been developed by Al Rob- 
bins, shoe stylist and specialist in 
shoe store equipment and devices. 

The stool is designed with a con- 
cealed compartment for the devices 
needed by the salesman. This in- 
cludes space for the Brannock and 
other measuring devices, shoe trees 
and shoe horn. These can be reached 
easily while the salesman is serving 
the customer. It means that shoe 
trees can be shown to the customer 
while seated, thus stimulating sales 
of this accessory. 

The carpeted footrest is made to 
improve the appearance. A rubber 
mat can be used over this in wet 
weather. The stools are of light- 
weight wood with solid brass legs. 

Mr. Robbins designed the stool 
on the basis of 25 years’ experi- 
ence in selling shoes. He previously 
operated his own retail shoe store 
in the Palmer House in Chicago. 


Platforms for Ripple Soles 


BALTIMORE—A line of platform 
wedges for Ripple Soles, called 
Featherwate Platforms, is being in- 
troduced by Cat’s Paw Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc., here. Paul J. Fineman, 
vice-president and sales manager, 
said the line fills a need for “espe- 
cially lightweight platforms that will 
cement effectively and permanently 
to the Ripple Sole and the upper.” 

The platforms, varying in thick- 
ness from 9 to 36 irons, are supplied 
either cut to size or in 36-by-36-inch 
sheets to permit shoe manufacturers 
to fabricate their own platforms. 
Colors will match or contrast with 
the soling. 
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New Patent Leather Offered 


PEABODY, MASS. — After two 
years of research, the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company is in production 
with a new patent leather, Super- 
Black Diamond Patent. The new 
leather is said to have unusual elas- 
ticity in pulling and bed lasting, an 
extremely tough finish and a bril- 
liance that remains for the life of the 
shoe. It withstands temperature 
changes and outwears old type pat- 
ents. The new patent also contains 
a new “secret ingredient,” Super- 
Glide, that adds smoothness to its 
workability and a smooth feel to the 
finished shoe. 


All-Metal Lifts Introduced 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—A line 
of all-metal toplifts for women’s 
spike heel styles is being marketed 
by Gries Reproducer Corporation 
here. Made of solid zinc alloy, the 
lifts are finished in bright nickel, 
brass, gold and black. 

They are available from stock in 
two-nail and three-nail types. 


Aerosol Leather Preservative 

MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Corn- 
ing Corporation is marketing its 
Shoe Saver in an eight-ounce aero- 
sol can which the company says 
will waterproof five to ten pairs of 
shoes. The silicone treatment is 
said to keep feet dry and keep 
leather soft and new-looking. The 
product, also sold in regular cans 
and bottles, is being promoted 
through national magazine adver- 
tising and point-of-purchase sales 
aids. 


Growing Girls’ Sizes Added 
To Open-Toe Sandal Line 

ST. LOUIS—Hoy Shoe Company 
has announced a growing girls’ size 
range addition, sizes 4-7, to its Sun- 
San open-toe, open-heel sandal for 
infants and children. 

The growing girls’ sizes are of- 
fered in present Sun-San colors, red, 
white and beige. According to W. J. 
Downs, vice-president of the firm, 
the trade had requested an expan- 
sion of the size range so that the 
retailer can continue to outfit the 
child with the Hoy sandal through 
her growing girl ages. Originated 
by Walter Hoy, president, in 1944, 
the Sun-San features a cushioned 
insole construction, adjustable vamp 
and elk-finished cowhide uppers. 


Lightweight Boot Developed 
For Use by Square Dancers 

OLATHE, KAN.—A lightweight, 
low-cut boot named the Dance-A- 
Way has been created specifically for 
square dancing by C. H. Hyer and 
Sons, Olathe, Kan. 

Built on special western boot lasts, 
Dance-A-Ways feature a Western- 
type stitch pattern on the toe, a 
12/8 heel and the extra arch sup- 
port normally found in a western 
boot. The Dance-A-Way is low-cut, 
however, to permit free movement 
of the ankle and lower leg. It is held 
snug by a side-angle zipper, a de- 
sign construction element developed 
by the Hyer Company. 

According to H. Dean Hyer, gen- 
eral manager, this special-use foot- 
wear is available in men’s sizes, in 
four colors of calf, burgundy, tan, 
brown and black. It retails for about 
$21.95. 


Aluminum-Coated Welting 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—A vinyl 
welting for work shoes with a top 
coating of aluminum to protect the 
shoe against heat and flying sparks 
has been introduced by the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical division, W. R. 
Grace & Company, here. Edward L. 
Kraft, division sales manager, said 
the coating lengthens shoe life and 
increases wearability and comfort. 





Under Umbrella: Rainwear 


An effective counter or window stand 
to display B. F. Goodrich and Hood 
Koroseal waterproof footwear is being 
supplied fo retailers by the B. F. Good- 
rich Footwear and Flooring Company, 
Watertown, Mass. Wooden base sup- 
ports a light green post, to which is 
fastened a rotating wire wheel. Topping 
the stand is styrene plastic umbrella. 
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« About Shoe People 


William Cohen, sales manager of 
the William E. Bixby Company, 
Haverhill, Mass., is chairman of 
the 1958-59 yearbook drive of the 
New England Shoe Foremen and 
Superintendents’ Association. Rob- 
ert Goodman, superintendent of the 
Majestic Shoe Company of Law- 
rence, Mass., is co-chairman. The 
drive ends January 17 with a din- 
ner-dance at Boston’s Hotel Stat- 
ler-Hilton. 


Virgil Gilger has succeeded his 
brother, Dale, as manager of Bak- 
er’s QualiCraft 34th St. store in 
New York. Dale moved to company 
headquarters in St. Louis. Previ- 
ously, Virgil managed a Baker’s in 
Valley Stream, L. I. 


William Pubusky, who has been 
with the G. R. Kinney chain for 19 
years, will manage a _ suburban 
drive-in which the company opened 
last month on the heavily traveled 
Du Pont Parkway, south of Wil- 
mington, Del. The building has 
120-foot glass frontage. 


Fred and Henry Wildau, twin 
brothers who operate six other 
stores in Greater Cleveland, joined 


in opening a new Faflik Shoe Store 
in a shopping center at North Olm- 
sted, O. 


Fred Schiller has been appointed 
manager of Chandler’s French Room 
Shoe Salon at 617 Race St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. He replaces Gene Lall- 
aman, who was transferred. 


G. Cooper Johnson, president of 
Peter Johnson Company, Port 
Huron, Mich., has been named the 
winner of the National Shoe Fair’s 
attendance award. He gets an all- 
expense-paid trip for two to Los 
Angeles and Las Vegas. 


Leo Stodle has recently been ap- 
pointed shoe buyer for The Golden 
Rule, St. Paul, Minn. He succeeds 
Arnold Rogetsch, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Rogetsch is now repre- 
senting the Desco Shoe Company in 
the St. Paul area. 


William M. Blackie, executive 
vice-president of General Shoe Cor- 
poration, Nashville, Tenn., has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the 
shoe and leather division of the 
National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion. The fund is spearheading a 


nation-wide appeal to raise $10 
million each year for the country’s 
82 accredited medical schools. 


Herbert Oster has recently pur- 

chased the Foot- 

So-Port Shoe 

Store in Atlanta. 

The shop was 

formerly owned 

by the Southern 

Foot - So - Port 

Shoe Store Cor- 

poration. Mr. 

Oster, who was 

connected with 

the Miles Shoe 

HERBERT OSTER Corporation in 

his early days in the shoe business, 

recently was associated with the 

G & G Shoe Corporation as shoe de- 

partment manager in Kessler’s De- 

partment Store in downtown At- 
lanta. 


B. P. Weisiger, president of Laz- 
arus Brothers, Inc., a subsidiary of 
General Shoe Corporation which 
operates retail shoe departments 
and stores throughout Oklahoma, 
has resigned to form his own busi- 
ness. He has leased the women’s 
shoe department at Rothchild’s, 
Oklahoma City. 





e Financial 


Six Chains’ October Sales 
Reported 11% Ahead of 1957 


NEW YORK—October dollar vol- 
ume of six reporting shoe chains 
moved 11 per cent ahead of the 
same month last year. All of the 
chains reported gains, with the 
amount ranging from 0.6 per cent 
for A. S. Beck to 18 per cent for 
Edison Brothers. 

Other increases for the month 
were: Kinney, 16.7 per cent; Na- 
tional Shoes, 15.1; Melville, 11.5, 
and Shoe Corporation, 4.1. 

For the first 10 months of this 
year, composite sales of the six 
chains showed a 4.9 per cent in- 
crease over the comparable period 
of last year. Although Beck reported 
a 2.5 per cent decrease, the other 
chains gained as follows: Kinney, 
12.7 per cent; Edison, 8.9; Melville, 
4.5; National, 3.4, and Shoe Corpo- 
ration, 0.6 per cent. 

The National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, meanwhile, estimated 
October dollar volume for all shoe 
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chains with 11 or more stores at $73 
million, up 14.1 per cent from the 
October, 1957 figure. Chain store 
dollar volume for the first 10 months 
of 1958 was estimated at $668 mil- 
lion, an increase of 5.2 per cent over 
the $635 million for the same period 
last year. 


Brown Shoe Annual Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—The annual meeting 
of stockholders of Brown Shoe Com- 
pany will be held in New York on 
Thursday, January 8, 1959. Proxy 
material will be mailed about De- 
cember 13 to shareholders of record 
December 2, 1958. 


Vulcan Corp. Earnings Dip 


CINCINNATI, O. — Consolidated 
net earnings of Vulcan Corpora- 
tion, maker of wood heels and lasts, 
for the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30 amounted to $242,014, equal 
to 91 cents a share on common 
stock. Joseph R. Reynolds, presi- 
dent, said the comparable period of 
1957 brought earnings of $312,750, 
or $1.22 a share. 


Vulcan’s last division, said Mr. 
Reynolds, witnessed a sales de- 
crease in the early part of the third 
quarter, “but began to pick up 
shortly thereafter and now is at a 
high level.” The company’s heel 
division showed a decline, a reflec- 
tion of conditions in the shoe indus- 
try. But reversal of the industry 
trend is expected to bring a fourth- 
quarter pickup. In addition, Vulcan 
has expanded into the plastic heel 
business this year. 


Brown Shoe Pays Dividend 


ST. LOUIS—Brown Shoe Com- 
pany’s board of directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 55 
cents per share on the common 
stock, payable December 1 to stock- 
holders of record November 17. 


Shoe Corp. Sets Dividend 


COLUMBUS, O.—Directors of 
Shoe Corporaton of America 
clared the 119th consecutive cash 
dividend, a quarterly payment of 25 
cents per common share. It is pay- 
able December 15 to shareholders of 
record November 25. 


de- 
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Shoes by Air: Executive Pilots the Goods 


COLUMBUS, 0O.—Owen H. Dick- 
erson, president of Walker T. Dick- 
erson Company, completed an air- 
borne shoe selling cycle recently 
when he delivered 24 cases of shoes 
to Cleveland retailer Carl Schanzen- 
bach via Beechcraft. 

Mr. Dickerson refers to his twin- 
engine plane as a kind of sales man- 
ager for him, “a good partner to 
work with, ready to go 24 hours a 
day without complaints.” Referring 
to the shipment to Mr. Schanzen- 
bach, who has two stores in the 
Cleveland area, Mr. Dickerson said, 
“Actually, the complete cycle of the 
shoes was accomplished in this same 
airplane in a period of a few months’ 
time. The initial order was taken in 
it, along with many others from 
California to Florida. This Cleveland 
shipment was the first large deliv- 
ery by plane.” 

The shipment consisted of 24 
cases of shoes and over $7000 worth 
of merchandise. “As you can see, we 
make them, deliver them, and liter- 
ally place them in the customer’s 
lap when timing and promotion are 
involved,” said Mr. Dickerson. 

The Dickerson Beechcraft landed 
in Cleveland just 60 seconds before 
an American Airlines plane belly- 
landed at Hopkins Airport in rain 
and fog. 


Town & Country Acquires 
Stock in Nusrala-Bowen 


ST. LOUIS—Town & Country 
Shoes, Inc., has acquired the stock 
of Roy Bowen in Nusrala-Bowen 
Shoe Company, a leased department 
organization. Nusrala-Bowen is sole 
owner of Camille Designs, Inc., 
women’s high-styled dress shoe pro- 
ducer, which it acquired about two 
years ago. 

Mr. Bowen, president of Nusrala- 
Bowen, held 48 per cent of the firm’s 
common stock. About $1 million 
changed hands in the transaction. 

Vergil Lipscomb, president of 
Town & Country Shoes, Inc., said 
no change is contemplated in the 
operation of Camille Designs or Nus- 
rala-Bowen. The latter operates 
leased departments in approximately 
60 stores, doing mainly women’s and 
children’s business. 
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Owen H. Dickerson, with Beechcraft and 
part of shoe shipment. 


Ripple Sole Grants Rights 
In France, Gets Chile Patent 


DETROIT—The Ripple Sole has 
gained a footing in four more coun- 
tries. 

The largest sole and heel rubber 
manufacturer in France, Societe des 
Talons Wood-Milne, has been 
granted exclusive rights to make 
Ripple Soles in France for distribu- 
tion there and in Algeria and Tu- 
nisia. Leonard Hack, president of 
Ripple Sole Corporation, said the 
addition brings to seven the number 
of countries making the product. 
Negotiations with Wood-Milne were 
opened by Morton Hack, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, last year 
and continued by Nathan Hack, in- 
ventor of the sole product, during a 
European trip last spring. 

Earlier, the corporation an- 
nounced that Chile has joined the 
growing list of countries to grant a 
patent to the Ripple Sole. The pat- 
ent covers the basic United States 
patent owned by the corporation. 





All-Day Seminar to Open Factory Conference, Jan. 30 


NEW YORK—An intensive, full- 
day seminar on “creative manage- 
ment” will open the Factory Man- 
agement Conference in Cincinnati, 
O., January 30. The conference has 
now been extended to five days for 
this special seminar period. 

The conclave, sponsored by the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, will end February 3. 

The Friday program on creative 
management will be open only to 
executives with the rank of superin- 
tendent or higher. Classes are re- 
stricted to 40 persons, with only one 
person per member company eligible. 
Fee for the session is $25. The 
NSMA said the first class of the one- 
day seminar, a “first” for the con- 
ference, has already been sold out. 

The Friday seminar will consist 
of lectures, demonstrations and dis- 
cussion periods under the supervi- 
sion of a staff of professors of in- 
dustrial and business management 
from Ohio State University. Classes 
will be continuous from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. At lunch, Professor 
Carroll L. Shartle will talk on “The 
Art of Leadership.” 

Specific objectives of the seminar 
are: to help management communi- 
cate better; to stimulate the devel- 
opment of creative thinking on the 


part of supervisory management; to 
give to owners and superintendents 
a quick review of the techniques and 
procedures of modern factory man- 
agement, and to broaden owners’ 
and superintendents’ insight and un- 
derstanding of their own motiva- 
tions and the behavior of others in 
the daily factory tasks. 

Scheduled discussion areas will in- 
clude managerial skills, positive 
managerial organizing, supervisory 
selection and development, manage- 
rial leadership and men on the job, 
production planning, personnel han- 
dling, adjustment to changing tech- 
nology and conditions, raising pro- 
ductivity levels, human relations on 
the job, reducing costs and waste, 
men and machines. 

NSMA officials say the annual 
Factory Conference is proving a 
“technological boon” for the nation’s 
smaller shoe manufacturing firms. 

“Most of these manufacturers,” 
explained Nathan Stix, conference 
general chairman, “do not have the 
funds, facilities or personnel to par- 
ticipate in needed research and new 
technological development activities 
on any productive scale. The confer- 
ence, therefore, is providing a sub- 
stantial share of these vital functions 
for them.” 
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Allied Show Opens 


Its Attendance Lists 


NEW YORK—Officials of the Al- 
lied Shoe Products Show plan to 
make their registration lists avail- 
able to all exhibitors and the press 
at future showings. 

“Ours is the first major shoe indus- 
try show to unveil its actual registra- 
tion and attendance figures,” said 
Clarence R. Heyde, executive direc- 
tor of the show. “We have now estab- 
lished this as policy, making our 
registration lists available to all ex- 
hibitors and to the press.” 

At the next show, Mr. Heyde ex- 
plained, lists of persons registering 
each day will be prepared overnight 
and placed in the hands of exhibitors 
early the following day. 

Show officials made public an an- 
alysis of registration and attendance 
at the most recent showing, last 
summer. 

At the August show, figures re- 
vealed, total buyer attendance was 
3700. Of that figure, 485 represented 
foreign firms and the rest, domestic 
companies. Thirty-one hundred 
actually registered, but show lead- 
ers estimated that an additional 600 
attended but failed to sign up. 

The figures revealed this break- 
down: 

© Manufacturers: 780 U. S. foot- 
wear manufacturing firms were 
registered, plus 122 from foreign 
countries. An estimated additional 
50 non-registering firms brings the 
total to 952 shoe manufacturing 
companies. These firms account for 
over 87 per cent of U. S. shoe pro- 
duction and appreciable shares of 
foreign output, particularly in 
Canada. 

® Wholesalers: 117 shoe whole- 
salers registered. Most were large, 
volume firms. 

© Retailers: 102 volume shoe re- 
tailing organizations registered— 
chains, mail order, volume inde- 
pendents, chain department stores 
and others. These firms represent 
the majority of chain shoe sales in 
the U. S. 

® Foreign: 174 foreign firms were 
registered, plus an estimated 16 non- 
registered. Some 104 of these were 
from Canada. 

Ralph A. Parker is general chair- 
man of the coming Allied Show, to 
be held in New York at the Trade 
Show Building, February 14-17. 
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Godman Shareholders Approve Stock Adjustment Plan 


COLUMBUS, O. — Stockholders 
overwhelmingly approved a proposal 
of the H. C. Godman Company, 75- 
year-old Columbus shoe manufactur- 
ing firm, for a readjustment of 
stock. Under the plan, control of the 
firm may change hands. 

J. L. Davis, vice-president and 
treasurer, said 98 per cent of the 
shareholders voted to accept the offer 
of Jerome K. Jelin and Associates, 
Cincinnati, to buy from Godman a 
$1,362,500 issue of convertible de- 
benture bonds. 

The proceeds, together with other 
company funds, will be used to buy 
Godman common shares at $3.50 a 
share and preferred stock at $22 a 
share. Godman stock was quoted at 
$2 a common share and $13 a pre- 
ferred share over-the-counter on No- 
vember 4, the day the offer was 
revealed. 

The Jelin firm is obligated to com- 
plete the deal only if not fewer than 
75,000 shares of common stock and 
47,500 shares of preferred are ten- 
dered to the Godman company. How- 
ever, the overwhelming vote in favor 
of the offer indicated that an even 
bigger proportion of the 143,870 out- 
standing common shares and 50,000 
preferred shares will be available. 

The debenture bonds are converti- 
ble into Godman common stock, 
which carries voting rights. Thus 
controlling interest eventually would 
be transferred to the Cincinnati firm 





Endicott Johnson to Omit 
Year-End Employee Bonus 


ENDICOTT, N. Y. — Endicott 
Johnson Corporation this year will 
omit its customary year-end em- 
ployee bonus because of reduced 
sales and profits. The discretionary 
bonuses, based on company earn- 
ings after provision for obligations, 
were put on an annual! basis in 1947 
and since then have totaled almost 
$21 million. 

The distributions have been 
shared by about 18,000 employees. 
Those with a year or more of ser- 
vice received $60 last year and $109 
the previous year. 

Employees were notified in mid- 
November that company earnings 
will not make the bonus possible. 


or to some other ultimate purchaser 
of the bonds if either or both decided 
to exercise their conversion rights, 
Mr. Davis explained. 

Decision to reorganize the com- 
pany’s capital structure was reached 
after some stockholders expressed 
dissatisfaction with the disappoint- 
ing earnings picture. 

Godman had been unable to pay 
common stock dividends with any 
regularity for a number of years— 
none at all since 1952—officials said. 
The company also is $280,000 in ar- 
rears on preferred dividends. 

The financing plan was expected 
to permit discontented shareholders 
to sell out, and place the company on 
a “growth basis,” President J. O. 
Moore said. 

Existing management would con- 
tinue to operate the _ enterprise, 
which includes general offices and 
warehouses in Columbus; a manu- 
facturing plant at Logan, O., pro- 
ducing women’s shoes, and a chain 
of 100 family-type shoe stores known 
as Miller-Jones. 

+ « ” 


DuBois Retires at Godman 


COLUMBUS, O.—Ulysses L. 
DuBois, vice-president of the H. C. 
Godman Company, is retiring De- 
cember 1 after 53 years in the shoe 
industry. 

His diversified 
manufactur- 
ing - merchandis- 
ing experience 
started in 1905 
at Hamilton- 

Brown Shoe Com- 

pany, St. Louis, 

when he was 15. 

He was in a mer- 

chandising post 

there when the 

firm—once oper- 

ator of seven manufacturing plants 
making men and women’s shoes— 
closed in 1939. 

He started with Godman in Janu- 
ary, 1940, as merchandising man- 
ager, and became a director, vice- 
president and merchandising man- 
ager for the firm’s 100 retail stores 
in 10 central states in 1945. 

“My retirement has nothing to 
do with the readjustment of stock 
now under way,” he said. 


ULYSSES L. DU BOIS 





Cleveland Firm Scores with Little Girls’ High Heels 


CLEVELAND — The Midwest 
Shoe Corporation of Cleveland, 
in operation only since April of 
this year, has successfully entered 
shoe manufacturing by catering to 
a clientele of little girls from the 
ages of 3 to 10 only. The Midwest 
Corporation manufactures the little 
plastic high heel shoes that are the 
current rage with little girls 
throughout the country. The firm is 
reportedly the only footwear pro- 
ducer in Cleveland. 

The owners of the Midwest Cor- 


poration have for ten years oper- 
ated a custom plastics molding firm 
in this area. Last spring they were 
approached by shoe retailers in 
Cleveland to attempt manufacture 
of the “little girls’ high heels.” 
With the addition of some special 
equipment, including special sta- 
pling machines, elastic cutting ma- 
chines, glueing machines and rivet- 
ing equipment, the Midwest Shoe 
Corporation was established. 

After only seven months of opera: 
tion, the company is already distrib- 
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uting its shoes throughout the ma- 
jor cities of the country. They are 
primarily sold in shoe stores, shoe 
departments of department stores 
and some novelty stores. 

“We never had the time to pro- 
mote our line,” explains Scott 
Rodgers, vice-president in charge 
of sales. “Orders have been com- 
ing in continuously since we first 
sent our representatives on the 
road.” The firm employs 15 sales- 
men to cover the territory. 

The shoes are made of one-piece 
construction so that the heels can- 
not come off. They are designed 
with elastic “hold-ons,” and a thin 
plastic innersole called “mylar,” a 
DuPont product. Flower trims over 
vamp and ankle straps are made of 
molded plastic. The shoes come in 
small, medium and large sizes, fit- 
ting shoe sizes up to 3. They are 
made in pink, blue and green. 

One of the exclusive features of 
Midwest’s “little high heels,” which 
are manufactured under the name 
of Magic Playtime Shoes, is the 
novel carrying case that comes with 
each pair. The “Purse” carrying 
case is made of red, white and blue 
cardboard, and is styled as a small 
overnight bag with handle. The 
shoes retail at $1.98. 

Although at present the firm is 
manufacturing only the “little high 
heels,” future plans call for the 
company going into other shoe 
items. President of the corporation 
is R. H. Rodgers. 


Prestige Shoe Corp. to Build 
New Pennsylvania Factory 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Prestige 
Shoe Corporation, producer of 
misses’ shoes, will build a new fac- 
tory here at a cost of $360,000 and 
hire 150 workers in addition to the 
present 300. 

The company has been increasing 
its production since locating in 
Wilkes-Barre in 1954. Officials of 
the Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
merce reportedly began negotiating 
with the firm to keep the plant here, 
after learning that Prestige had 
been offered a factory site and finan- 
cial aid to move to the South. The 
Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority at Harrisburg has 
indicated willingness to participate 
in the financing of the Wilkes-Barre 
factory, which will have 50,000 
square feet of floor space. 
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Bone-Dry Mfg. Acquired 
By Kansas Boot Executive 


OLATHE, KAN.—Ownership con- 
trol of the Bone-Dry Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company has been ac- 
quired by H. Dean Hyer, general 
manager of C. H. Hyer & Sons, Inc., 
local manufacturer of cowboy and 
Wellington boots. 

Bone-Dry, with offices in Neosho, 
Mo., and Tacoma, Wash., will con- 
tinue to produce its complete line 
of work boots and shoes, steel-toe 
safety boots and shoes, and outdoor 
footwear. Distribution, previously 
on a limited regional basis, will be 
expanded throughout the United 
States and Canada, Mr. Hyer has 
announced. 

Mr. Hyer will continue as general 
manager of C. H. Hyer & Sons. 


Represents Fabrics Firm 

BOSTON—Henry E. Meirs, shoe 
supplies dealer, has been named New 
England sales representative for 
Oriental Textiles, Inc., of New York. 
The latter firm imports and creates 
fine shoe fabrics. 


French-Made Children’s Fashion Line Debuts in U. S. 


DENVER—A new high-fashion 
French children’s shoe line is mak- 
ing its impact on quality retail shoe 
stores in the United States. It is 
that of Mod’8, two lines comprising 
40 models manufactured by Mau- 
douit et Fils, Bordeaux, and sold 
and distributed directly from 
France by Ginette B. Ducros and 
Fernande Rozotte, both of New Or- 
leans. 

Mmes. Ducros and Rozotte, two 
young, chic French women, made 
their first American shoe showing 
at the Dallas Spring Shoe Fair in 
November. 

“Buying was good and we cre- 
ated a lot of interest in our infants’ 
and children’s shoes. They retail in 
two price ranges—from $7.95 to 
$10.95 and from $14.95 on up,” said 
Mme. Ducros, who has been in the 
shoe business here only six months. 
Wife of an American ship captain, 
she promises 60 days’ delivery. Her 
shipments come directly from Bor- 
deaux on her husband’s steamship 
lines. She is a cousin of the manu- 
facturers. 





jebek=BK-t-hAek=) a 


184-140 Beach Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


‘ing Company 


Highlights in the Dallas showing 
were washable leathers in gray and 
sand tones in straps, laces and 
pumps for little girls, and in similar 
leathers for little boys. Textured 
leathers were seen in the “crispe 
black and crispe sapelli” numbers, 
“oton noisette and mastic” styles, all 
stressing quality of leather, finely- 
turned edges, and treatments of 
contrast leathers and bows, and 
small ornaments. Sizes go up to 
12% for both boys and girls. 

American lasts are used. 


Maytown Builds 2d Plant 


MAYTOWN, PA.—Officials of the 
Maytown Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., here, have announced the 
construction of a second plant. 
President V. Lombardo said the 
modern one-story structure was re- 
quired by “increased demand for 
boys’, gents’, children’s and infants’ 
shoes.” He added, “The building 
will enable us to supply our custom- 
ers more efficiently and with a 
much larger selection of styles.” 





THE WILLIAM BROOKS SHOE CO. 


NELSONVILLE, OHIO 


@ Fast INSTOCK service 
on sizes 1-7, A, B, C, 
D & E widths 


@ Genuine GOODYEAR 
WELT construction— 
to retail $5.95-$6.95, 
most styles 


@ All shoes manufac- 
tured in our own 
modern plant 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 














possible moment. 


When ordering change, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Changes of address require four weeks’ notice. 
Notify your Postmaster and BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER Circulation Department at the earliest 


please INCLUDE IM- 
PRINTED STRIP showing exactly how magazine is 
now addressed. This will enable us to put the change 
into effect with a minimum of delay. 


town. 








To All Shoe Tracelers 


The Recorper has recently inaugurated a new feature, 
“Salesmen on the Road.” It is a page devoted solely to 
news about shoe travelers. This includes births, weddings, 
important anniversaries, election to offices in other organiza- 
tions, civic activities, honors and recognition in your home- 


We will also include changes of lines and representation. 
This is your page, so we will depend on you to keep a steady 
flow of news coming to us. Please send all news items to: 


MRS. BERNICE S, DECKER 
SALESMEN ON THE ROAD DEPT. 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
228 GREENWOOD BLYD. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Work Shoe Expansion Planned by General 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — General 
Shoe Corporation officials have an- 
nounced plans ‘for a “widespread 
further expansion” of the company’s 
work shoe business. First step, they 
said, is General Shoe’s purchase of 
the Safety First Shoe Company, 
Holliston, Mass., a leader in vulcan- 
ized work shoes. 

The acquisition was confirmed by 
General Vice-President Matt Wig- 
ginton. He said it “brings General 
Shoe te the establishment of a really 
big work shoe division with great 
potential for the future.” 

(In 1957 Safety First had net 
of more than $110,000 on 
sales of $1 million. In the first six 
months of 1958 the company re- 
ported losses of $73,000. The Jus- 
tice Department in Washington has 
no objection to the sale, reportedly 
because Safety First was losing 
money and had been offered to other 
potential buyers.) 

Mr. Wigginton announced that 
General Shoe’s Cedar Crest division 
has begun an expansion by naming 
as president John M. Ezzell. For 
several years he has been general 
manager of the company’s district 
sales offices in principal geographi- 


losses 


cal areas around the country. 

He succeeds as division head 
Lloyd Krug, who will continue as 
vice-president and sales manager of 
the division. Mr. Wigginton also 
said the Cedar Crest sales force will 
be rapidly expanded, beginning at 
once and continuing over a two-year 
period. 

Richard Jones, formerly of Gen- 
eral Shoe and more recently execu- 
tive vice-president of Safety First 
Shoe Company, Inc., has rejoined 
General Shoe as special assistant to 
Mr. Wigginton on work shoe sales 
and promotion. 

To succeed Mr. Ezzell as general 
manager of General Shoe district 
sales offices, Charles Guthrie, for- 
merly division manager of Fortunet 
Shoe Company, moves over from 
that division. Mr. Guthrie has been 
in charge of Fortunet for 12 years. 

William W. Wells, for several 
years sales manager of Fortunet 
with offices in the Empire State 
Building, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and division manager of For- 
tunet. He will report to Mr. Wig- 
ginton through Howard Baldridge, 
whose sphere in General Shoe will 
now include the Friendly-Acrobat, 





- 


Latin Americans Study Shoe Factory Know-How 


Charies R. Link (far right), superintendent of International Shoe Company's Evans- 
ville, lll., plant, explains factory operations to a group of visiting shoe execu- 
tives from Costa Rica and Panama. The 10-man study team, sponsored by the 
U. S. State Department, is currently touring various American shoe plants to learn 


methods of improving shoe productivity in their ~wn countries. 


An interpreter 


(second from right} translates the superintendent's words over a closed circuit 
telephone hookup. Each person wears an earphone so that he may listen in 
both English and Spanish. 


Storybook, Family and Fortunet di- 
visions. 

Mr. Wells will continue to make 
his headquarters in New York. 


Central Pennsylvania Group 
Names Officers, Directors 
HARRISBURG, PA.—Harry Ma- 
son of Miller Hess Company, Inc., 
Akron, Pa., is the new president of 


New officers of Central Pennsylvania 
Shoe and Leather Association are, from 
left, Second Vice-President Robert Flem- 
ing, First Vice-President L. Chase Kep- 
ner, President Harry Mason and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Paul B. Good. 


the Central Pennsylvania Shoe and 
Leather Association. He and the 
other new officers and directors were 
introduced at the group’s 21st an- 
nual banquet here recently. Some 250 
members and guests were present. 

L. Chase Kepner of Lancaster, 
a manufacturers’ representative, is 
first vice-president, and Robert Flem- 
ing of Waynesboro Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company, at Waynesboro, is 
second vice-president. Paul B. Good 
of Eby Shoe Corporation, Ephrata, 
remains secretary-treasurer. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors are George Haddad, Bob 
Lindgren and Otis Parker. Re- 
elected directors were Mr. Kepner, 
Mr. Fleming and John Badorf. 


Indianapolis Distributing Firm 
Bought; Name Is Changed 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —The E. 
P. Bayless Shoe Company, long- 
established Midwest distributor, has 
been purchased by Harry J. Kim- 
mel, Jr. The new firm will be known 
as The Bayless-Kimmel Shoe Com- 
pany but will operate on the same 
basis as its predecessor. 

The company will continue to dis- 
tribute the men’s shoe line manu- 
factured by M. T. Shaw, Inc., Cold- 
water, Mich., and add other items. 
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International Shoe Develops New Hide-Curing Process 


ST. LOUIS—International Shoe 
Company has developed what it calls 
“a revolutionary new process for 
curing hides that many trade 
sources believe could result in out- 
standing advantages to packer and 
hide dealers.” 

Cited as expected advantages were 
lower costs; better quality rawstock; 
reduction in curing time from weeks 
to hours; a clean and odorless hide; 
greatly reduced inventories — and 
with small capital investment. 

“After extensive but incomplete 
research and experimentation, the 
results of International Shoe Com- 
pany’s findings are now being of- 
fered to the hide and packing indus- 
try as a public service.” 

In developing the method, Inter- 
national processed about 2000 hides. 
The program was a joint effort of 


three departments of International: 
the research and devélopment di- 
vision, F. L. Collins, director; the 
hide purchasing department, E. W. 
Drew, manager, and the tannery di- 
vision, Charles H. Baker, manager. 

In the new process, the hides are 
cured in the same drum used for 
washing them. After washing, the 
hides are drained thoroughly by 
continuing the drumming for 15 
minutes after the flow of water has 
stopped. Salt, with an antiseptic, is 
then added in two feeds. 

Total washing and drumming 
time was three hours and 30 minutes 
on summer hides. Longer washing 
would be needed on winter hides. 
The addition of an antiseptic in the 
first feed is very important and the 
wash water must be 65 degrees or 
less. 


Where 
to Buy 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








FOOTSAVING 
EDUCATION 


Ads of compelling interest 
Proven effective nationally 


Write for sample 


McKEE ADVERTISING 
2701 Broadway, Lorain, Ohio 

















Military Contract Awards 


PHILADELPHIA—The Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency 
has announced awarding of the fol- 
lowing contracts: 

QM 36-243-59-NEG-195, Labor Sur- 
plus Area Set-Aside of IFB 59-178, 
men’s high black service shoes—B. B. 
Walker Shoe Company, Asheboro, 
N. C., 20,976 pr. @ $5.13, $107,606.88. 
Proposals received until October 24. 

QM 36-243-59-NEG-158, dark brown 
dress shoes with black rubber heels 
(kip leather)—Sportwelt Shoe Com- 
pany, Inc., Nashua, N. H., 70,176 pr. 
@ $4.90, $343,862.40; General Shoe 
Corporation, Nashville, Tenn., 25,884 
pr. @ $4.86, $125,796.24. Awards made 
by competitive negotiation after propo- 
sals were requested from seven firms. 
Proposals received until October 16. 

QM 36-243-59-203, men’s black ox- 
ford leather dress shoes—General Shoe 
Corporation, Nashville, Tenn., 62,476 
pr. @ $4.40-4.55, $280,515.80; Sport- 
welt Shoe Company, Nashua, N. H., 
25,000 pr. @ $4.63, $115,750. Bids 
opened October 3. 

QM 36-243-59-NEG-133, item 1, wad- 


B= Blot 


DANCE SHOES... 


Quality guaranteed 

. Stretcher top... 

Tie-cord top... 

Pleated toe or full 

sole ... Low or high 

vamps ... Complete size runs. Im- 

mediate delivery . . . Prices right. 

Also ... Tap shoes and Acrobatic 
sandals. * 





Territories open to side-line men. 


HOLLYWOOD 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
Wt Office and Factory: Columbus 16, 0., P.0. Box 628 
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| $371,650; J. F. 
| Nashua, 
Shoe Corporation, 100,000 pr. @ $5.47, | 


| fire boots — United States 


ing shoes, OG 107, with rubber crepe 
curl sole and heel; item 2, gray nylon 
swim shoes with duck upper—U. 5. 
Rubber Company, Naugatuck (Conn.) 
Footwear Plant, 2610 pr., item 1, @ 
$11.12, and 1116 pr., item 2, @ $11.12, 
$41,433.12. Proposals received until 
October 14. 

QM 36-243-59-201, men’s general pur- 
pose service shoes—B. B. Walker Shoe 
Company, Asheboro, N. C., 55,068 pr. 
@ $4.905-5.06, $273,491.34. Bids opened 
October 17. 

QM 36-243-59-225, black, high top 


safety shoes with non-marking soles | 


and heels—John Addison Footwear, 
Inc., Marlboro, Mass., 5076 pr. @ $6.69- 
6.75, $34,137.72; H. H. Brown Shoe 


Company, Inc., Worcester, Mass., 23,- 
$156,990.06. | 


472 pr. @ $6.635-6.80, 
Bids opened October 24. 
QM _ 36-243-59-NEG-205, Set-Aside 
portion of IFB 59-204, men’s black, 


high, five-buckle rubber overshoes—La- | 


Crosse Rubber Mills Company, La- 
Crosse, Wis., 15,080 pr. @ $3.90, $58,- 
812. Proposals received until Novem- 
ber 4. 

QM__-:36-243-59-210, men’s’ black 
leather oxford dress shoes (calfskin) — 
Belleville Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Belleville, Ill., 2000 pr. $5.58, 
$11,160; General Shoe Corporation, 
Nashville, Tenn., 291,004 pr. @ $5.39, 
$1,568,511.56; Doyle Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., 70,000 pr. $5.09-5.34, 
McElwain Company, 
N. H., division of Melville 
$547,000; Sportwelt Shoe Company, 
Ine., Nashua, N. H., 120,628 pr. $5.60- 
5.65, $680,222. Bids opened October 27. 

QM 36-243-59-NEG-214, Set-Aside 
portion of IFB 59-196, men’s rubber 
Rubber 
Company, Naugatuck, Conn., 2538 pr. 
@ $11.53, $29,263.14. Proposals re- 
ceived until November 4. 








BOX HANDLERS 


WHY 


Do You 


CLIMB 


a ladder or 

hop upon a stool? 

You could fall. Others 
have and were seriously 
hurt. Long Arms will 





LONG ARM* 


The efficient box handler 
QUICKER, EASIER, SAFER 





| reach the high boxes for 


aes Quicker, Easier, Safer 

Long Arms with handles 24", 36", 48° & 60", 
$3.50; 72'', $4.50. Post paid in USA. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Specify handle length and if for 
men's or women's boxes. Your jobber or 


CARL BEEMAN 
Cedar Heights Rd. Stamford, Conn. 








JOBS 





For Over 43 Years 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 
STORES 


Quality Brands Lowest Prices 


Largest Stocks All Price Ranges 


Fins Jechione 
MOSINGER -COHN 


1235 Washington, St. Louis 3, Mo 











Everyone Who Knows Comes to BARIS 
SURPLUS SHOE STOCKS 
from best sources always on hand 
at action prices 


B A be | S THE NATION'S FINEST 


CANCELLATION SHOES 
79-81 READE ST., N.Y¥.7 + WO 2-5180 





Personnel 





c. J. CHAPMAN 
Elected a VP 


Elected... 


C. J. Chapman, as vice-president 
in charge of all procurement for 
Town & Country Shoes, Inc., St. 
Louis. He joined the firm in 1951. 
He will continue buying upper 
leather as well as other materials. 

William N. Frey, as a director 
and secretary of Albert Trostel & 
Sons Company, Milwaukee, tanning 
firm. He succeeds the late Ewald 
E. Kornitz. All other directors and 
officers were re-elected. 


GEORGE B. COTTON 
Goodrich Promotion 


Promoted... 


George B. Cotton, from assistant 
manager to manager of technical 
services of the B. F. Goodrich 
Footwear and Flooring Company, 
Watertown, Mass. He _ succeeds 
William E. Walker. Mr. Cotton 
joined the company, then known as 
the Hood Rubber Company, in 1941. 


Retiring... 


William E. Walker, as manager of 
technical services for B. F. Good- 
rich Footwear and Flooring Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. Mr. Walker 
joined the firm in 1921, after two 
years with Thomas A. Edison in 


EMMETT F. WILLIAMS 
Plant Manager 


HUGH H. CONNETT 
Executive VP 


WILLIAM E. WALKER W. HAROLD PARSONS 
Retires at Goodrich General Manager 


Orange, N. J. He assumed his most 
recent post in 1951. Associates and 
management executives honored 
him at a party on his retirement. 


Appointed... 


W. Harold Parsons, as general 
manager of Queen Quality division 
of International Shoe Company, St. 
Louis. He succeeds Robert A. 
Black, who resigned to devote his 
time to other business interests. 
Mr. Parsons, a veteran of 28 years 
in shoe sales, has been style man- 
ager for the women’s general divi- 
sion for two years. 

Floyd Linn, as sales representa- 
tive for Allen-Edmonds Shoe Cor- 
poration, Belgium, Wis., in the Cen- 
tral East territory of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Viriginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. He was formerly with Field 
& Flint. 

Ray Vance, as salesman for the 
Fortune division of General Shoe 
Corporation, Nashville, Tenn. He 
will work with Jack Grimes in Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania. For- 
merly Mr. Vance covered Ohio for 
19 years with the Bob Smart divi- 
sion of Craddock-Terry. 


W. S. MAC PHAIL 
To Fabrics Post 


HARRISON PEASE 
Named Assistant 


JiM K. SMITH 
With Tober Saifer 


FLOYD LINN 
To Allen-Edmonds 


Bernie Doyle, Sam Steinhardt and 
Dave Stein, as salesmen for Blue 
Bonnet Shoes, Lawrence, Mass. Mr. 
Doyle will cover Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Iowa and Nebraska. Mr. 
Steinhardt will travel California 
and Mr. Stein will cover western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Daniel D. Nesbit, as a salesman 
for the American Juniors Shoe Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass., covering 
Kentucky and Ohio. Formerly he 
traveled Ohio for the Bates Shoe 
Company. 

Jim K. Smith, as Kansas sales 
representative for Tober Saifer 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, succeeding M. C. Hansen, 
who has retired. 

Lester Goldstein, as sales repre- 
sentative in Virginia, Washington, 
D. C., Maryland and Delaware for 
the Moxees line of the Belgrade 
Shoe Company, Auburn, Me., in ad- 
dition to his present territory of 
New York State and metropolitan 
New York. Henry DiGirolamo, 
whose territory has consisted of 
southern Ohio, Pennsylvania, west- 
ern West Virginia and western New 
York State, now is also covering all 
of West Virginia. Frank Duarte, 
who has resigned, formerly covered 
the territory now being reassigned. 

Hugh H. Connett, as executive 
vice-president of Surpass Leather 
Company, Philadelphia. He has 
been with the firm since 1947. He 
is the son of Harold Connett, pres- 
ident of the company for many 
years. 

Emmett F. Williams, as plant 
manager for John R. Evans & Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., tanners. He 
will be in charge of personnel and 
production. 

Walter S. MacPhail, as vice-presi- 
dent and merchandise manager of 
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the Industrial Fabrics Departments 
of Wamsutta Mills, Inc., and Paci- 
fic Mills Domestics Corporation, 
both divisions of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc., New York. Mr. MacPhail 
has been with Wamsutta Mills at 
New Bedford, Mass., for 34 years. 
Most recently he was vice-president 
and general manager of the New 
Bedford plant. Harrison Pease was 
named assistant to Mr. MacPhail. 
He will concentrate on expanded 
sales development, product and 
market research in industrial fab- 
rics. 

Robert P. Arnold, of the Central 
Cut Sole Company, New York, as 
sales representative in the shoe in- 
dustry for the line of vinyl-coated 
sock linings produced by the North 
American Vinyl Corporation. 

Charles L. Morse, as a member 
of the sales staff of CIC Machinery, 
Inc., a branch of CIC Engineering, 
Ltd., of Bath, England, distributors 
of Cema direct molding machinery 


and equipment. He will go to En- | 


gland for study of the Cema proc- 
ess. 

Louis I. Shain, of Boston, as ex- 
clusive sales representative in the 
U. S. and Canada for the line of 


Alchem Nylon toplifts and molding | 


powder made by the Aluminum and 
Chemical Corporation, Greenwich, 
Conn. He will cover the heel and 
shoe manufacturing industries. 

Colin Day, as head of a Boston 
branch office opened recently by 
Booth & Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia sheepskin and goatskin brok- 
ers. 

Pat Kiernan, as West Coast rep- 
resentative for The Malabe Com- 


pany, Inc., New York manufacturer | 


of novelty trimmings. His home 


base will be Los Angeles. 





HELP WANTED 


NEW ENGLAND LAST FIRM DESIRES 
YOUNG MAN with Model making experience. 
Knowledge of Pattern grading helpful but not 
essential. Good future for sober, sincere per- 
son. Salary commensurate with responsibility 
assumed. Possibility of future share in Cor- 
poration. State qualifications in first letter. Re- 
ply to Box 334, Boor anp Snore REcorpeEr, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


SALES MANAG ER RUBBER FOOT. 
WEAR. Unusual opportunity with established 
and growing company for right man. Perfect 
for present Sales Manager who is stymied or 
Assistant Sales Manager who wants to get 
ahead. Must be familiar with rubber footwear 
industry experienced in calling on (and 
selling) volume accounts and chains. This man 
will have a challenge—to build and manage a 
national sales organization. His earnings will 
be in keeping with this responsibility. The 
future is unlimited. Write in detail giving com- 
plete background. Reples confidential. Our 
sales personnel know of this ad. Reply to Box 
347, Boor anp Snore Recorper, Chestnut & 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
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Classified and Want Ads 








SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 











and Kansas to carry Frye’s 


experience and references. 


Chestnut at Pleasant Sts. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Excellent territory available for a top caliber salesman for exclu- 
sive representation in states of Wyoming, 
line of nationally advertised western and 
sporting boots. Territory available January 1, 1959. Reply giving 


JOHN A. FRYE SHOE CO., INC. 


Utah, Colorado, Nebraska 


Marlboro, Mass. 











Large Eastern Manufacturer with in- 
stock department of slippers, casuals and 
sandals, $1.00 and $2.00 RETAILERS, 
needs SALESMAN to sell to independent 
RETAILERS, ARMY & NAVY STORES 
and DEPARTMENT STORES in TEXAS, 
OKLAHOMA and NEW MEXICO. Will 
consider working agreement with reputa- 
ble wholesaler. 

Reply = Box 345, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 

Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philedelphia 39, Pa. 








Experienced salesman full time or 
side line, for national distributor of 
men's popular price footwear. Enclose 
references, resume, and photograph. 
Several territories available. 


BRILLIANT BROTHERS CO. 


190 Lincoln Street | Boston 11, Massachusetts 





SALESMAN to sell our line of Men’s, 
Ladies’ and Children’s soft sole slippers, ($1,00 
to 2.00 retailers) and Men’s, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s hard sole slippers and sandals, ($2.00 
to 3.00 retailers) to Jobbers, Shoe Chains and 
Mail Order Houses. We are a leading manu- 
facturer of the above footwear, which we have 
successfully distributed for years to Variety 
Chain Stores and seek to expand our business 
to the Jobber, Shoe Chain and Mail Order 
House Trade. Box 348, Boor ann Suoe Re- 
99, Pa. Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 
39 P 


NORTHE RN OHIO, KANSAS, MISSOU RI: 
Experienced representatives wanted for 
these established territories. Commission basis, 
plus guarantee. Well known men’s and boys’ 
work and dress shoe line. List trade references 
when replying to Box 340, Boor ann SHOE 
Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel- 
phia 39, Penna. 


sales 











SALESMEN WANTED, WITH EXPERI- 
ENCE, who can produce, by Distributor of 
In-Steck Men’s Line in $6.00 to $9.00 Re- 
tailers. State background. Drawing account 
arranged. Territory open: Minnesota, Iowa, 
New Mexico, Rocky Mountain States, Indiana, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Kentucky. Reply to Box 
350, Boot ann SnHoe Recorper, Chestnut & 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa 


EXPERIENCED MEN NEEDED TO REP- 
RESENT MEN’S HOUSE carrying Line of 
$5.00 to $8.00 Retailers, High-Styled, In-Stock. 
Immediate deliveries. Furnish details, your ex- 
perience, etc. Available territory: Virginia, 
Florida, Georgie, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio. Reply to Box 349, Boor ann SHoe Re 
corver, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 
39, Pa. 


WANTED SALESMAN 


FOR NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
Present Representative Retiring. Need Experienced 
man to take over this well-established territory of 
many years’ standing. Men's, Boys’, Children's 
Shoes in medium price field. Excellent proposi- 
tion for right man. 

SAMUEL BRILLIANT CO. 
86 Lincoin Street, Boston I!, Mass 








POSITIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN, 
Shoe Manufacturing, 9 years retail. 
ican background. English, French, 
ployment. Reply to Box 346, Boor 
Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, 
phia 39, Penna. 


EXPERIENCED, 3 years 
Yo Amer- 
seeks em 
AND Snort 


Philadel 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WILL BUY ANY PART OF YOUR ce 
STOCK; Men’s, Women’s, Children’s. OSCA 
TR: AISTER SHOE, 207 Essex Street, ous 
Mass. 





FACTORY FOR RENT 





SHOE FACTORY RENT FREE—Modern 
Five Thousand Feet Space. Non Union labor 
JAMES FRAME, West Unien, Ohio. 





Large Eastern Manufacturer with in- 
stock department of slippers, casuals and 
sandals, $1.00 and $2.00 RETAILERS, 
needs SALESMAN to sell to independent 
RETAILERS, ARMY & NAVY STORES 
and DEPARTMENT a in Metro- 
politan CHICAGO area ill consider 
working agreement with rep ba able whole- 
saler 

Reply te Box 344, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 

Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 











SM AR = L E ATHE R BOWS, SHOE ORNA- 
MENTS and FOOT SOX. Pocket size samples. 
Manufacturer offers highest commission. Reply 
to Box 556, Boor anp Snore Recorper, Chest 
nut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





FOR SALE 


SHOE STORE FOR SALE near West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Established 2 Zs ago. Good 

ase. 100% location To ran Volume 
over $100,000.00, will take about $50,000.06 
cash to handle. Reply to Box 351, Boor anpb 
SHoe Recorpver, Chestnut & 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Penna 





OUALITY PLASTIC 
F actory closeout; all < 
seller. Write for sample” 
PAUL J { RRIE, 612 
Florida. 


FOR SALE: 
SUPPORTS; 


Sizes: $3.95 


— 
lar 


loseout prices. 
Max, Pensacola, 
FACTORY OUTLET STORE in Suburbs 
of Southern California; well established; good 
location; Nationally advertised Lines Nice 
lease. Reply to Box 343, Boor anp SnHog 
Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel 
phia 39, Penna. 


75 





Baker Reporting 
from Washington 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56] 


profit by the following: 

The Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act bars corporations and unions 
from giving funds to the election 
campaign of a U.S. senator or rep- 
resentative. And the U. S. Supreme 
Court has specifically ruled that 
this prohibition applies only to 
money, and not to facts. 

The court holds that both corpo- 
rations and unions are entirely free 
to speak or publish advice to their 
members, stockholders, or custom- 
ers of the dangers or the advan- 
tages in any plans before the Con- 
gress or in the election of men 
espousing any such measures. 

In other words, your firm can’t 
give money, but may properly 
broadcast or publish what it thinks 
about candidates and the issues. 

Specifically, a corporation or as- 
sociation may legally: 

Tell employes and stockholders 
of the effects on your business of 
bills before the Congress. 

Tell employes and stockholders 
of the philosophy or attitude of 
members of Congress on bills be- 
fore Congress. 

Urge employes to register and 
vote. 

Urge other businessmen to get 
interested in politics. 

But a corporation or an associa- 
tion may not: 

Give money to a candidate or a 
political party. 

Prepare campaign material for a 
candidate or aid him in his cam- 
paign. 

Pay for space in publications or 
time on the air for any candidate. 
(This point is debatable. Walter 
Reuther did it, and won in court.) 

As for the fear of losing tax- 
exempt status, the rule to follow is 
to stick to the main purpose for 
which the association is founded— 
the furtherance of the common 
business interests of the industry. 

The Internal Revenue Service 
has held that associations may 
properly engage in legislative ac- 
tivities (lobbying) to promote the 
common business interests of the 
association. 

There are no specific IRS regula- 
tions on the subject, but if and 
when the IRS issues regulations, it 
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is important to note that they will 
apply equally to all tax-exempt or- 
ganizations—the largest of which 
are labor unions. End 


October Production Rises 
3% Over Same Month in °57 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Produc- 
tion of footwear in October totaled 
53.2 million pairs, according to the 
U. S. Census Bureau. This is 3 per 
cent above the 51.4 million pairs 
produced in October, 1957 and 6 
per cent above the 50.1 million 
pairs produced in September, 1958. 

Men’s dress and play shoe produc- 
tion was 6.9 million pairs—8 per 
cent above the 6.4 million pairs 
produced in October, 1957, and 6 
per cent higher than the 6.5 million 
pairs produced in September, 1958. 

Women’s dress and work shoe 
production was 15.1 million pairs 
in October, 1958, an increase of 6 
per cent above the 14.3 million pairs 
produced in October, 1957, and a 
slight rise over the 15 million pairs 
produced in September, 1958. 

The output of all other footwear 
in October was 1 per cent higher 
than in October, 1957, and 9 per 
cent greater than in September, 
1958. 


William L. Shirer to Address 
‘210° Annual Meeting, Dec. 10 


BOSTON—The 19th Annual Meet- 
ing of The 210 Associates, Inc., will 
be held Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 10, at the Commonwealth Coun- 
try Club, Newton, Mass. An atten- 
dance of over 600 is expected. 

Elections of new officers for 1959 
will be held and announced. A roast 
beef dinner will be served. 

Featured speaker at the meeting 
will be William L. Shirer, interna- 
tionally famous correspondent, and 
author of the best-selling Berlin 
Diary. He will speak on a currently 
provocative subject, “Russia and 
Germany—Keys To The Future.” 

The 210 Associates, a non-profit 
charitable organization with nearly 
5000 members in the shoe and 
leather industry, is the largest such 
organization comprised of business 
executives and sales personnel in the 
U.S. 


Jack F. Murphy is celebrating 
his 50th year with the Ohio Leather 
Company. A director of the firm, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 








M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 


Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Short Leases Assumed 


158 Duane St. New York City 
Tel. Beekman 3-0141-2 








CASH PAID FOR 
SHOE STORES 
CLOSE OUTS, JOB LOTS 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


B. SABIN 


68 READE ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-2515 











TOP DOLLAR! 


FOR YOUR ODDS AND ENDS, CLOSEOUTS 
OR COMPLETE STOCKS 


EDDY SHOE COMPANY 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 
132 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
Phone: WA 5-9533—WA 5-9927 

















MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








ADVERTISING 
Clippings 


—here's how to get 
More Business! 


HE Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping 
T Service has over 2000 satisfied users. 

Each order filied according to what 
you want; wholesalers usually request best 
retail ads; manufacturers usually want ads 
of competitive brands. 

You will find that a study of newspaper 
ad clippings is the quickest and least ex- 
pensive way to keep in touch with what's 
going on. 

Use coupon below to learn more about 
this valuable service and the special short 
term trial offer. No obligation, of course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's Largest Advertising Service 
Organization 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please tell me more about your news- 
paper ad clipping service and special short 
term trial offer. 
City 


Name 





Company 








he is also manager of the Boston 
office, which services New England. 
At the last directors’ meeting in 
Girard, O., he was presented with 
a gold clock by R. R. Simpson, vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
company. 
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Wanted to Purchase 








FAIR WARNING 


After transacting your business with 
UNCLE LOUIS you will be so PLEASED AND 
OVERJOYED you surely will feel like kiss- 
ing him. 


oo SURPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 


Write or wire for fast ac- 
tien . . . quality men’s, 
women's and children’s shoes. 


PLEASE DON'T 
CAUSE AUNT JENNIE IS JEALOUS 


UNCLE Louis Camitta & Son 
91 Reade St., N. Y. C. WoOrth 2-5063 


J: ne bp FOR OVER 43 YEARS 


MOSINGER -COHN 


1235 Washington, St. Louis 3, Mo 

















ZS 


Quick decision on your offers of discontinued and 
surplus men's, women's and children's shoes. 

THE NATION'S FINEST Also complete stores considered 
CANCELLATION SHOES Jobs in Fine Shoes From Fine Sources Since 1931 


79-81 Reade St. ° New York 7,N. Y. © Tel: WOrth 2-5180 


BARIS 


_ 


NZ, 











CANCELLATIONS 


Nationally Known Brands for Men, 
Women and Children. Low Prices! 
Quality Shoes Since ‘32. 
While in Town See Weil. 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1136 Washington Saint Louis 





CMMqwwa BAR'S BUYS for CASH ee | 





WU Ul», 





TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 


We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 
4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. 
Phone or Wire Collect 


UNion 3-6413 


WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6. Pa. 

















WE PAY MORE /._,,. WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe 1-9830 

















B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WE BUY CLOSE OUTS C 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS A 
LEASES ASSUMED S 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED Hf 


Phone or wire 
collect 


B. & R. SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 
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e surplus 

e discontinued 
lines 

e complete stores 


BROITMAN- 
GAFFIN SHOES 


ine, © BE 3-7290 
146 DUANE ST., N. ¥.C. 


" COMPLETE STORES * 
W ANTE D: 


Confidential negotiations by 
rated . . . experienced retailers 








ARRONSON BROS. & BAYROFF 


tI 100 Chambers St., N.Y.C. RE 2-4170-4171 é 
Seag@nmnene He & & 
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Salesmen ¢ Suppliers 





Market Slim for U. S. Leather in Europe, Kaplan Finds 


BOSTON—Back from a six-week 
European tour, Kivie Kaplan, trea- 
surer and general manager of Co- 
lonial Tanning Company, Inc., re- 
viewed prospects for U. S. tanners 
seeking business abroad. The pros- 
pect: dim. The findings, by country: 

© England: “We still have very 
serious competition from Canada and 
other countries that have duty ad- 
vantage over the United States, so 
that the 20 per cent duty that the 
English shoe manufacturers have to 
pay on American leather makes it 
almost impossible to do business 
there.” 

® Norway: “The Norwegian shoe 
manufacturers are using approxi- 
mately 60-65 per cent of Norwegian- 
tanned side leather, and the balance 
of 35-40 per cent comes in from the 
rest of the world—mostly European- 
tanned leather, with some from the 
U. 3." 

© Sweden: “They are buying the 
Swedish-tanned leathers, and these 
have a great advantage on deliveries, 
price and everything else. . . . The 
United States tanner is at a great 
disadvantage on cost as well as the 
time element.” 

© Switzerland: “The situation is 
very bad as far as American leathers 





Director of LIA 


sol Aree 


New 
- 


Melvin Salzman has been named director 
of Leather Industries of America, suc- 
ceeding Walter Kraus, who resigned be- 
cause of illness. As LIA's information 
director since its inception, Mr. Salzman 
has headed a nation-wide publicity pro- 
gram for leather shoes and other prod- 
ucts, as well as merchandising programs 
among shoe manufacturers and retailers. 
LIA's board lauded Mr. Kraus for con- 
tributions to the tanning industry 


are concerned. Not only*is the com- 
petition from the local Swiss tanners 
very keen, but also leather is being 
brought in from neighboring coun- 
tries such as Germany. The Swiss 
are purchasing leather at several 
cents per foot less than the price at 
which American tanners can pro- 
ey 

® Holland and Belgium: “There 
seems to be little prospect of selling 
leather into Holland and Belgium, 
with local tanning competition as 
well as that from other European 
counties. ... A lot of cheap imported 
shoes are coming in from Italy and 
other countries.” 

© Denmark: “The importer must 
have a license, which in some cases 
costs up to 10 per cent or more of 
the value of the leather. And the 
importer has the competition from 
the loca] tanner as well as all other 
European tanners.”’ 

© Germany: “Many of the shoe 
factories have been operating on cur- 
tailed production and generally they 
have been complaining about busi- 
ness. It is almost an impossibility to 
sell American leather in Germany. 
They not only have duties but they 
have a special tax on all imports 
which brings the prices up almost 
15-20 per cent...” 

Turning to his own company, Mr. 
Kaplan said business prospects “look 
very good” with all the firm’s facili- 
ties operating at full production. 

During October, he noted, Colonial 
had the largest volume of shipments 
of all types of leathers in the firm’s 
34-year history. A total of 5.7 mil- 
lion feet was shipped. 


Data on European Distribution 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — A 
pamphlet providing information on 
European footwear distribution is 
now available to American shoemen. 
The pamphlet, which discusses 
European channels of distribution, 
distributive enterprises, buying 
groups and other related subjects, 
may be purchased at the Washing- 
ton office of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W. The 
work is entitled “Distribution in the 
Footwear Trade in Europe.” 


Expansion Is Target 
Of French-Made Line 


NEW YORK—George Maret, Inc., 
exclusive U. S. agent for the French- 
made line of Fenestrier men’s shoes, 
has embarked on 
a market expan- 
sion program in- 
tended to carry 
the line into prin- 
cipal U. S. cities. 

Mr. Maret re- 
turned from 
France recently 
with a new line. 
In Europe, he 
said, the shoes ‘ 
are being sold GEORGE MARET 
in Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden and other countries. 

At the National Shoe Fair re- 
cently, Mr. Maret reported, there 
was wide acceptance of the line. He 
said U. S. retailers showed particu- 
lar interest in the unusual closures. 

According to Mr. Maret, the line 
reflects the current efforts of 
France’s top shoe stylists to capture 
a share of the U. S. market with de- 
signs that adapt typically French 
styling ideas to the taste preferences 
of America. 

Made on American lasts in widths 
from AAA to E, the shoes whole- 
sale in the U. S. from $13. 

Mr. Maret, a native of France, 
travels to that country twice a year 
for styling conferences at the fac- 
tory. He maintains showrooms in 
New York’s Marbridge Building, 
and he makes several annual selling 
trips from coast to coast. 

Fenestrier shoes, described as 
“characteristic of the fine shoemak- 
ing for which the French are 
noted,” are made by the oldest 
high-grade shoe manufacturers in 
France, with a daily output of 1500. 


Among unusual closures featured by 
Fenestrier is new strap-and-buckle, right, 
with instant-action closure concealed un- 
der the buckle. Shoe at left is an inter- 
esting plain-toe California seam using a 
one-eyelet closure inspired by the ghillie. 
Both in crushed grain calf by Cara. 
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This Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not as part of the advertising 
contract, Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for 
errors or failure to insert. 
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In MY. C. 





STAY AT THE 


SHERATON - 


MSAvein 


MAGIC LOCATION! We're right 
in the middle of the shoe market, 
close to wholesale sources, New 
York’s fashion center. Steps from 
Empire State Building, subway, bus 
and air terminals, Lincoln Tunnel. 


Theatres, night clubseasily accessible! 


COMPLETELY MODERNIZED, 
remodeled, redecorated. All rooms 
have new RCA 21” TY, full-range 
radio; many air-conditioned. Minute 
Chef and Town Room for a snack or 
hearty meal. Cafe Lounge for smart 
entertainment. Unique new Gate of 
Cleve features authentic Holland 
dishes, German food .. . every 
imported Netherlands and German 
beer. 


N. Y. HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


HERATON - 


MSAcein 


HOTEL 
Tithe Hoon of ee Penn Aone 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET 
Kurt A. Smith, General Manager 








DIRALENE 
|= 3 By. Vow .¢ 


From deep, midnight blacks . . . to soft, twilight 
sheens . . . DURALENE Black Finishes look right, 
feel right, and flex right. They add to leather that 
DURALENE LOOK — a rich character-building 
lustre that “stays up,” lasts longer. 


With the continuing trend in black, the trend is to 
DURALENE. 


If you’re making men’s dress or casual blacks — set up 
a trial date with DURALENE Finishes . . . the 

eye appeal, buy appeal finish that builds “‘sell’’ 

into every pair of shoes. 


DURALENE® 


A product and registered trademark 
of the B B Chemical Co. 


Distributed by 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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, 
COLIDOE 


the very finest in upper suede splits 


available in 2O fashion-right colors 


COLONIAL TANNING CO., INC... BOSTON 11. MASSACHUSETTS &) 








The Boys’ Shoe Business Is Looking Up 
and Dealers Are Setting New Records 


with ES 


i. big population bulge is in the 5 to 17 year age 
group. Indications are that it will remain there for 
many years to come. That is why the boys’ shoe 
business continues to be so good. Gerberich dealers 
sell a strong 3 Brand Style Program, embracing 
every wanted type and style. They sell the broadest 
size range in the shoe business. This combination and 
famous Gerberich Quality provide the reasons why 
our dealers are enjoying such excellent business. 
...In Stock To Gerberich Dealers 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY ive Finest Name In Boys’ Shoes 
MOUNT JOY PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES: New York, Marbridge Bldg., Room 417 : Los Angeles, Alexandria Hotel, Room 805 
Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St., Room 914 « In Canada, J. Leckie & Co., Ltd. L. H. Packard and Canada West 

















